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PROOF OF THE PUDDING 

It takes a DEPENDABLE flour to turn out 
golden-brown, crispy-crusted loaves like 
these day after day -- loaves with extra 
volume, taste and eye appeal. 
INTERNATIONAL FLOURS do this job consis- 


tently. Daily, revealing tests in our 


bakery and laboratory make possible 


this unvarying high quality. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota + Cinderella - Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin - Red Dragon + Minute Man 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer + Royal Prancer 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 








PATRICK HENRY, fiery patriot from Virginia, flung out 


those words in a speech in the spring of 1775. The cry 


was immediately taken up by his liberty-loving fellow- 


citizens; and a few months later, when a band of Virginia 


riflemen under Daniel Morgan joined General George 


for Victory and Lasting Peace... buy MORE War Bonds! 


Washington’s army, they wore hunting shirts bearing 
the defiant slogan, ‘‘Liberty or Death.”’. . . Probably 
no words have ever expressed more aptly the unconquer- 
able spirit of America...a spirit that is today hastening 


the doom of those who dared to sneer at freedom. 





PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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B VITAMINS IN SPROUTED 


CEREAL GRAINS 


From Nutrition Reviews 


HE seed of a plant is a_ store- 
house of food energy intended for 
early growth and development of 
the new plant. The chemical changes 
that occur in the sprouting of seeds are 
complex. No doubt the presence of 
water and warmth causes enzyme systems 
to become activated, and many interest- 
ing chemical reactions subsequently oc- 


YOUR BRAND £5. 
no? 900 








Free Newspaper Ad! 


Put this appetite tempting adver- 
tisement to work for your V-90 
self-rising flour! Send for free news- 
paper mats. Here's a sales-making 
ad that's ready to run in the news- 
paper... just insert the brand name 
and price of your flour. 


seeds themselves. 





A number of years ago Vickery 


and Pucher of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station showed that 
nicotine could be detected in the seeds 
of the tobacco plant when they were 
allowed to germinate between sheets of 
moist blotting paper, whereas none of 
this substance could be found in the 


M any reports have 


Have you ever heard of making yeast 
rolls from self-rising flour? Well, few 
people ever thought of using self-rising 
flour for fine cake baking either . . . 
before V-90! It’s just another example of 
V-90 versatility . . . more proof that 
V-90 literally makes an all-purpose flour. 

Skeptical? Okay . . . then have your 
wife try the simple, easy-to-make recipe 
printed in the adjoining column. Looks 
easy, doesn’t it? And it is... in no 
time at all she'll have a batch of those 
delicious, light-as-a-feather yeast rolls 
ready to pop in the oven at meal time. 

Get your salesmen to have their wives 
try it, too! Seeing is believing and it will 
give them another new talking point for 
your V 90 self rising flour. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


inedible. 


with yourW"9O self-rising flour 


shown that the seeds of cereal grains, 
which are notably lacking in ascorbic 
acid, can develop significant amounts of 
this vitamin if they are allowed to 
sprout. 
through study of the chemical changes 
involved in the sprouting of seeds, to 
learn of chemical syntheses that may be 


Thus it would seem possible, 


of value to man. 


Recently McCay at Cornell University 


has revived interest in the sprouting of 
soybeans. 


It is well known that many 


varieties of the soybean are practically 


If, however, some of these 


field soybeans are allowed to sprout, 
they not only acquire some new dietary 
values, but also are readily cooked and 


RECIPE ‘To ¥2 cup sweet milk add 1 beaten 
egg and mix with % cake yeast and 142 
tablespoonfuls sugar dissolved in % cup 
warm water. Cut 2 tablespoonfuls shorten- 
ing into 2¥2 cups sifted self-rising flour. 
Mix flour and liquid to form soft dough. 
Knead gently on well floured board. Roll 
about % inches thick. Cut with large biscuit 
cutter. Brush the tops with melted shorten- 
ing or butter and fold into pocketbook rolls. 
Place on greased baking tin; cover with 
towel and allow to rise for 2 to 4 hours at 
room temperature (until about double in 
size). Bake at 400°F. for 10 to 15 minutes. 
To give the rolls a pleasing brown crust 
color, brush the tops with melted butter or 
sweet milk just before baking. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Bivd. . Chicago, Illinois 
New York, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 


Nashville, Tenn. Greensboro, N. C. 
Plants: Nashville, Tenn. Mt. Pleasant, Tenn, 
Chicago Heights, lil. 
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useful as food for human beings. 
Burkholder at the Osborn Botanica] 
Laboratory, Yale University, has sum- 
marized a comprehensive study of the 
vitamins of the B-complex before and 
after germination of oats, wheat, barley 
and corn (Science 97, 562 (1943)). It 
is of interest to note that in all of these 
cereal grains the thiamine content re- 
mained practically unchanged whereas 
the riboflavin and niacin values were 
Increases follow- 
ing germination were also noted in the 
amounts of biotin, pantothenic acid, py- 
ridoxine, folic acid and inositol. The 
determinations were made by micro)hio- 
logic assays. The seeds were germinated 
at 25° C. and, after five to six days, the 
entire plants were washed and dehy- 
drated at 70° C. The dormant seeds 
were also subjected to drying prior to 
analysis. 


markedly increased. 


Thus the analyses presented 
are on material which had been sub- 
jected to mild processing in the labora- 
tory. 

In terms of milligrams in each 100 g 
of dried matter, the values for thiamine, 
riboflavin and niacin in the materials 
examined by Burkholder may be _ pre- 
sented as follows: 

Thiamine Riboflavin Niacin 


OORB coscscvececes 1.13 0.68 75 
Oat sprouts ...... 1.22 1.16 1) 
WORE cccscsecece 0.70 0.13 } 
Wheat sprouts ... 0.90 6.20 10.50 
DEE 4444550494 0.68 0.09 75 
Barley sprouts ... 0.90 0.72 1 0 
COPE sccccecccsses 0.55 0.11 45 
Corn sprouts ..... 0.51 0.43 


During germination there is some |:ss 
in the dried material owing to metabolic 
processes, and Burkholder has found the 
ratio of dried matter in dormant secis 
to that found in six-day old sprouted 
seeds to vary from 1.06 to 1.33 depend- 
ing on species. The changes in the vita- 
min content, however, are much greater 
than can be accounted for by loss of 
dried material. It is evident from thicse 
results that the possibilities of making 
full use of our available cereal foods 
still remains to be explored. 








Foreign Grain Future 
Contract Reports 












Foreign grain futures contracts «re 
among the items which must be reported 
to the U. S. Treasury Department on 
Form TFR-500, listing such holdings as 
of May 31, 1943. The Foreign Exchange 
Committee, of New York, has prepared 
questions and answers regarding the re- 
porting of commodity futures contricts, 
which are given below. 


¥ ¥ 


1.—WwHO SHALL REPORT 


Is any report on Form TFR-500 
quired of a person subject to the juri 
diction of the United States,—for ex- 
ample, a domestic broker, who had on 
May 31, 1943, a contract with a person 
in the United States to purchase a coi- 
modity on a foreign exchange,—for «x- 


7 


ample, September Winnipeg wheat? 

The person subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States need not rejrt 
because his contract is not with a tor- 
eign person. Only contracts with a }ecr- 
son in a foreign jurisdiction are re- 
quired to be reported. Thus, if a person 
in New York contracted with a Chic g0 
broker for commodities on a foreign ©X- 
change and the broker in turn contracted 
with a person in a foreign country re- 
specting similar commodities, the person 
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Meer the jeep target—in Thousands of sandbags here 
| which some soldier must ride —and in hundreds of other 
b back and forth while his buddies places—at home and overseas. 
; practice machine-gunning. Bul- Sandbags to protect the lives of 

lets zoom past, inches over his our boys in service—bags made 
head. Others are stopped dead by Chase. 


in the barricade made up of thou- 


Yet, at th time, Ch 
sands of sandbags. et, at the same time, Chase 


factories were loaded with rec- 
ord productions of bags for feeds, 
flours, cereals, meals, seeds, 
chemicals and many other prod- 
ucts. To say that these things 
have been done without bottle- 
necks and delays would be over- 
statement. But customers have 
been patient—and Chase has 
learned much that will, when the 
peace comes, prepare it for a 
more comprehensive “coast to 
coast” bag service. 
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BETTER 
BAGS 








CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOISE 

PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 

CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C 


MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN. TEXAS 
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in New York should not report but the 
broker must. 
2.—MARGINS 

Is a margin deposit made in connec- 
tion with a reportable commodity fu- 
tures contract to be included as part 
of the cost of the contract? 

No, it is ‘to be reported under prop- 


erty type 7, “Other deposits.” Margins 
deposited under contracts which them- 
selves are not reportable, i.e., contracts 
with brokers, 


domestic should not be 


reported. 


3.—FUNDS IN FOREIGN BROKERS’ ACCOUNTS 


If a person on May 81, 1943, had 
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funds in an account with a broker in 
a foreign country, but had no outstand- 
ing commitment on that date with the 
broker, must he report the account? 
Yes. The account should be reported 
on Series B under property type 7, 
“Other deposits,” and be described un- 
der Part D. , 
4.—CONTRACT TO BUY 
On May 31, 1943, a person had a re- 
portable contract to purchase a com- 
modity on a foreign exchange; for ex- 
ample, 10,000 bus of Winnipeg Septem- 
ber wheat which he had agreed to pur- 
chase at $1.50 bu from a broker in Win- 


Proud of Your Job, ) 4 
We are of Ours... 


for 


nipeg, putting up margin of $5,000. The 
market price at the reporting date was 
$1.52. How shall the contract be re- 
ported? 

On the Series B form for Canada the 
margin is to be reported under property 
The contract 
is to be shown under property type 17, 


type 7, “Other deposits.” 


“Options and futures in commodities,” 
extending total contract price ($15,000) 
in column (a), “Cost or face value,” and 
total market price ($15,200) in column 
(b), “Book, market, or estimated value.” 
The description in Part D shali include 
the “position” of the reporter and the 
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name of the person with whom the con- 
tract was made. 
5.—CONTRACT TO SELL 

On May 31, 1943, a person had a re- 
portable contract to sell a commodity on 
a foreign exchange; for example, 10,000 
bus of Winnipeg September wheat which 
he had agreed to sell at $1.50 bu to a 
broker in Winnipeg, putting up margin 
of $5,000. The market price at the re- 
porting date was $1.52. How shall the 
contract be reported? 

The margin is to be treated as de- 
scribed in question 4. The contract is 
to be shown under property type 17 
“Options and futures in commodities,” 
extending total contract price ($15,000) 
in column (b) and total market price 
($15,200) in column (a). 
tions given in question 4 are to be fol- 
lowed with regard to the description 
in Part D. 


6.—REPORTS BY BROKERS 


’ 


The instruc- 


A domestic broker had entered into 
a number of long and short futures con- 
tracts in Winnipeg wheat with Canadian 
brokers. His net position at May 31, 
1943, was zero (i.e., total long contracts 
equivalent to total short contracts) and 
his margin deposit on that date was 
$9,000. Is he required to report? 

Yes, in accordance with the method 
outlined in the answers to questions 4 
and 5 above. A report is required as 
to both sides of a spread position. 

7.— EXEMPTION 

What values should be used in apply- 
ing to commodity futures contracts the 
exemptions specified for reports on Form 
TFR-560? 

The higher of the amounts required 
to the entered under “Cost or face value” 
and “Book, market, or estimated value” 
should be used. Net loss or gain should 
be disregarded. 


8.—HEDGE PROTECTION 


If a person on May 381, 1943, owned 
cash commodities in a foreign country 
and had a hedge in the futures market; 
for example, a person owned 10,000 bus 
of wheat at Port Arthur and had sold 
as a hedge 10,000 bus of wheat on the 
Winnipeg Exchange, must both the cash 
commodity and the futures contract be 
reported and, if so, in what manner? 

Both the cash commodity and _ the 
hedge-sale position must be reported. 
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The ownership of the cash commodity 
should be reported under property type 
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» My, SS Ye 16 on Series B, extending the total cost 

eS a YS Zu in column (a), and the total market 

YS = S Ss value in column (b). The futures com- 

= = = = mitment should be shown under properts 

s = = = ~— = type 17, extending the appropriate values 
~s =— “a = in columns (a) and (b), in accordance 


with questions 4 and 5 above, as ‘)- 


GIBRALTAR 





propriate. 
% FLOUR FLOUR 9.—CASH DEFERRED DELIVERY F 
& ; If a person on May 81, 1943, had out- : 
standing purchase or sale contracts re- t 


quiring delivery of a cash commodity 
(wheat) on a deferred delivery basis 
and had sold or purchased futures on 








LDATED iw Re)I JR the Winnipeg Exchange as a hedge pro 
tection, is he required to report his con 
KAN SAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS tract of purchase, as well as the futures 
C “5 commitment ? 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
Wath Tat 


Only the futures commitment should 
be reported, but the contract of | 
chase or sale should be referred to in 
Part B of Series B. In addition, ««- 
vance payments to foreign persons on 
purchase contracts should be reported 
under property type 14, “Accounts and 
Bills Receivable.” 


KANSAS 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


GOOD BREAD WINS MORE CUSTOMERS 


Here are bread flours with excellent fermentation qualities, strong oven 


spring, produces smooth-textured, well-shaped loaves... delightful to eat. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS .. . for every purpose 





Sewing the Gakers of Emerica for over SE years. 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


GUY 4. THOMAS, President and General Manager FRED W. LAKE, Executive Vice President 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
Jor Sakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








Polar Bear Flour is courteous 
to every high quality competitor 


but yields to none of them. 





FOUNDED BY 


: er i ‘\ I ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
lll a 





PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. @ KANSAS CITY, MO. 





OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade ° 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Il. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade ang — Mo. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ° , . 

New York Rubber Exchange Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange ? ? Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 








ee oe 

















PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

















EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. __ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 











RED WING FLOUR J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5" 120 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Without change in its sixty-year-old policies but with 
methods adapted to times and events this company is 
giving its milling wheat customers as careful, competitive 
and satisfactory service as ever in its long business history. 


MR ig Rg leet @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘“‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000. Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
























NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO K AN S A S e I wi Y TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 








NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 
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FLOUR 


Out of our own absolute knowl- 
edge of the kind of wheat ground, 
the care used in its milling and the 
hard-boiled checking of perform- 
ance in our own bakery, we know 
that this flour will stand up with 
any quality flour anywhere and 
for any bread baking purpose. 





HARD TO MILL 
but EASY TO BAKE 


* 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS: COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Flour Subsidy Project “Moving Along” 





PAYMENTS TO MILLERS STUDIED 
BY OFFICIALS OF FOUR AGENCIES 


ee Os 


Problem May Be Decided Within Week, One Official Predicts— 
Duration of Any Subsidy Scheme Depends on Congressional 
Action on Subsidy Principle—Compromise Expected 


By EMMmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasutnoton, D. C.—The price squeeze 
on millers moved closer to a remedy this 
week when Office of Price Administration 
officials said the plan by which subsi- 
dies would be authorized and _ relief 
made available was moving along. One 
official was optimistic enough to venture 
the guess that within a week the problem 
would be “whipped” and the millers 
would know what to expect. 

Following the assurance given the 
millers’ price ceiling committee ten days 
ago by Fred M. Vinson, Stabilization 
\dministrator “that immediate action” 
may be expected, OPA, WFA, RFC and 
CCC officials have been in almost daily 
conference devising some method by 
which the squeeze can be eliminated, with 
all indications pointing to a _ subsidy 
plan at the mill level. 

The duration of such a scheme, of 
course, depends upon what ultimate 
action Congress takes on the whole sub- 
ject of subsidies. The trend today 
points to a compromise program to be 
worked out by Congressional leaders 
and the President’s “hold the line” 
brigade, with the possibility that basic 
foods, such as flour, will be among the 
first commodities to get the benefit of 
government payments. 

Meanwhile, Chairman Fred J. Lingham 
and his associates on the flour price ceil- 
ing committee have returned to their 


homes after a strenuous ten days in 
Washington, leaving Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, with directions to continue 
to impress on the price and other war 
agencies with the necessity for prompt 
action to prevent a curtailment of flour 
production. 

Meanwhile, a sort of truce has been 
taken in the subsidy battle in Congress, 
with strong indications that some sort 
of compromise may be reached. The 
Steagall bill (H. R. 3477) which would 
prohibit consumer subsidies after Jan. 1 
and make no further funds available to 
the CCC for such operations, has emerged 
from the House banking committee but 
neither side appears to be ready for a 
test of strength. Congressmen admit 
that the delay is strategic on both sides, 
and some observers predict that it means 
a further temporary extension of the ad- 
ministration’s subsidy program, with the 
final determination postponed further. 

Any milling subsidy will have to be 
initiated with present funds available to 
the administration. In his recent mes- 
sage to Congress, the President said 
that $800,000,000 has been and will be 
used for subsidies in 1943, of which $350,- 
000,000 was made available through the 
Comodity Credit Corp. and $450,000,000 
Finance 


through the Reconstruction 


Corp. 





WPB Withholding Riboflavin 
From Feed Industry to Build 
Stockpile for Flour Milling Use 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—Feed 
industry requests for allocations of ribo- 
flavin have been cut back approximately 
50% for this month and the outlook is 
that a similar reduction will be continued 
through December. WPB officials say 
that it is true that they have been ac- 
cumulating stockpiles of this product and 
other scarce enrichment ingredients to 
meet demands of the flour milling indus- 


Saibeieiniipiteithiathiame eam meanaentaa ee tae 





HUTCHINSON, KANsas. — Refrigerator 
cars are being pressed into service at this 
terminal for western shipments of grain. 

Grain men describe the box- 


Chilled car shortage as the worst 
ever experienced here with 
Wheat 


shippers able to get only 

small fraction of their needs. 
Many line elevators have closed because 
of the unavailability of cars, which also 
is retarding movement of a bountiful new 


sorghum grain crop. 


RE RS RN I en ATT USE 





try and pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
The whole problem is similar to that of 
filling a pipeline, according to WPB offi- 
cials, with certain reserves held back so 
that the flow through that pipeline to con- 
sumers will be regular until the neces- 
sary production rate has been attained. 

Similar curtailments are being made 
concerning flour millers requests for en- 
richment ingredients if it appears to 
WPB that the allocations applications in- 
dicate that the applicant is asking for a 
larger allotment than he can process 
within an allocation period. However, 
it is the policy of WPB to allow flour 
millers to build decent working stockpiles. 

The major factor which is responsible 
for WPB caution in regard to riboflavin 
is the approach of the time when flour 
millers will be required to add _ ribo- 
flavin to flour. When this time arrives 
the stockpile must be great enough to 
meet the government program and until 
the production problem has been solved 
other users will be compelled to accept 
reduced allocations. 





WEA to Require Enrichment 
of Family Flour at Mill Level 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The WFA will issue shortly an order that all family 
flour be enriched at the mill level, it was officially indicated Nov. 9. The order 
is now before the clearance committee of FDA which is applying the finishing 


touches before Administrator Jones makes it legal with his signature. 


The new order is expected to round out the enrichment program which first 


became operative through Food Distribution Order No. 1. 


The bakery products 


order requires the enrichment of all commercially baked white bread. 


All the so-called family white flours would be affected. 


It would apply to 


cake flour, self rising and phosphated types and prepared mixes for home baking 


purposes as well as to ordinary flour. 


The new order would mean that homebaked 


bread, cake, pies and pastries will be enriched with essential nutrients to the 


extent that commercially baked white bread is enriched. 


“The flour enrichment order when it is issued,” said an agriculture spokesman, 


“should mean less trouble for the man behind the counter since he will have only 


one type of white flour to sell for family use. 


The cost of the enriched type should 


not be more than 17c greater than the unenriched flour per 100-Ilb sack and the dealer 


will not have to push the enriched type since it will not have the competition of 


ordinary flour at a lower price.” 





Feed Wheat Demand Narrows Price Range 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Heavy feed de- 
mand for wheat and the price curb on 
flour business have combined to narrow 
the range of wheat prices on the Minne- 
apolis market to what traders describe 
as the smallest in history. 

The range between No. 4 dark north- 
ern spring, 53-lb, and No. 1 heavy 60-lb 
on Nov. 8 was only 314,c bu, compared 

range in the middle of Sep- 
During the same period pro- 


~ 


with a 7e 
tember. 





* * * 
Now It's Fruit Flour 


An educational program is being car- 
ried on in Switzerland to promote the 
sale of pastry flour made of fruit, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. This flour 
is said to contain 50% dried fruit and 
some fruit sugar, as well as wheat flour, 
sugar, nuts, and skimmed milk. By mix- 
ing the flour with water or milk, a house- 
wife can make many kinds of pastries, 
saving ordinary flour, sugar, and fat for 
other purposes. 


* * * 





tein premiums also shrank a_ little, 
dropping 1%,@Ic on higher protein va- 
rieties. It has been during this period 
that the flour price “squeeze” became 
particularly burdensome and also that 
feed manufacturers began buying wheat 
on the open market to offset scarcity and 
high price of other grains and inability 
to buy CCC feed wheat in necessary 
quantities. 

Purchase of lower grades of wheat for 
feed use has gradually boosted values 
to a point where there is no longer much 
of a range, with feed buyers now com- 
peting for better grades to cover re- 
quirements of the greatly expanded feed 
industry. 

Another result has been to tighten the 
flour price “squeeze” on millers through 


strong cash wheat premiums. Although 
wheat futures were up only %%c during 
the past week, the cash wheat basis was 
214%,.@2'%c higher. 

Similar strength in cash wheat was 
City, prices 
gained 1@2c bu compared with futures. 


shown at Kansas where 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FOOD DISCUSSIONS IN OTTAWA 

C.—The food con- 
sumption level discussions—by represen- 
tatives of the United Kingdom, Canada 
and the United States—were resumed in 
Ottawa Nov. 8. ‘These discussions, 
which are a continuation of the prelim- 
inary talks in Washington in June of the 
present year and extensive and detailed 
discussions in London in July, are cen- 


Wasuinotron, D. 


tered on the statistical and other records 
concerning food supplies and consump- 
tion in the three countries. 
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WINTER WHEAT NOT SOWN 
Wartta Watia, Wasu.—A period of 
protracted drouth followed immediately 
by too much moisture has made it im- 





southeastern 
Washington to sow a normal acreage 
of winter wheat. Vast acreages that 
normally are planted will not be seeded 


possible for farmers in 


until spring. 
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DECEMBER RYE FUTURE 
OPEN INTEREST STUDIED 


Cuicaco, I11.—A large open interest 





in December rye, and the fact that this 
open interest increased after mid-Octo- 
ber contrary to 
delivery 
Board of Trade and government officials 
to investigate ownership of the contracts. 
Open contracts in December rye are 
around 20,000,000 bus and delivery day 
is only three weeks away. Local stock 
of rye is about 9,000,000 bus, not all of 
which is available for delivery, and re- 
ceipts are running small. Demand for 
cash rye is not active but has increased 
somewhat of late. 


usual experience as 


day is approached, has led 
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Millers Advisory Committee to Expand 
for Consideration of Supply Problem 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER 


War Food Ad- 


ministration’s wheat flour milling food 


Wasuinoton, D. C.- 


advisory committee is in the process of 
revision so that every segment of the 
milling industry will have membership 
thereon, with special consideration being 
given to the desirability of including as 
members mill executives who have inti- 
mate touch with the supply situation. 
Under the new set-up the advisory 
committee will be expanded so that spe- 
cial task groups may be formed to de- 
vote special energies to mapping out 
plans to meet the constantly increasing 
problems involving supply, distribution, 
manpower and supplies and equipment. 
The larger task force to be named, of 
course, will deal with the supply situa- 
tion, but prior to the selection of the 


whole committee, no specific recommen- 
dations on this phase of the production 
and processing picture can be outlined. 

Co-operating with C. S. Kaufmann, 
government presiding officer of the mill- 
ing advisory group, in the selection of 
suitable mill executives to serve on the 
expanded committee, of course, is the 
Millers’ National Federation, to whom the 
government is more and more turning 
for assistance in meeting the demands 
of the military and civilian and liberated 
nation’s needs for cereal products. 

Commenting on the problem of supply 
Herman Fakler, Washington representa- 
tive of the organized millers, made the 
following statement: 

“Reports appearing in the daily press 
have given the impression that the indus- 


try has presented some sort of a pro- 
gram of wheat allocation by government 
agencies. This is not in accord with the 
facts. No plan has been formulated and 
therefore none could be presented. Our 
committee at its meeting Oct. 25 with 
WFA officials went over the statistical 
picture very carefully, and concluded that 
it is the responsibility of the govern- 
ment to arrange its various programs so 
that adequate stocks of wheat are avail- 
able to the milling industry to meet flour 
requirements. is to be 
accomplished has not been determined. 

“A committee representative of the en- 


tire milling industry is being appointed 


Just how this 


and will soon begin a very careful study 
of the problem with a view to develop- 
ing some 


recommendations which can 


be made to the government.” 





MORE BOX CARS SOUGHT 
FOR NORTHWEST GRAIN; 
HOLD FOR ORDER BAN HIT 


Min NEAPOLIS, MinN.—The Minneapolis 
Grain Commisssion Men’s Association has 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to divert more box cars into the 
Northwest, so that grain now piled on 
ground can be moved to market before 
There is said to be a 
lot of such grain in northwestern North 
Dakota and northeastern Montana. More 
equitable 


it is damaged. 


distribution of cars is re- 
quested, based on volume of business 
done by each shipper a year ago. 

The commission men also want the ban 
lifted against stopping grain at sampling 
This ban was made effective 
Oct. 15, because it was believed that the 
“hold for order” privilege caused undue 


points. 


delay, but the commission men_ believe 
that it has had the opposite effect, that 
it brought about congestion at terminals 
instances, resulted in a 


and, in many 


loss to the producer. By holding for 
order at sampling point, the shipper 
could send the grain to either Minne- 
apolis or Duluth, whichever market paid 


the better price. 
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WFA BUYS CORNSTARCH 

The War Food Administration recent- 

ly purchased 1,000,000 lbs of cornstarch, 





powdered and pearl, from the Ameri- 
can Maize Products Co., New York, at 
3.185¢ and 3.04c Ib. 
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BAKING DIVISION OF N. Y. 
JEWISH CHARITIES TO DINE 
New York, N. Y.—The Baking and 
Allied Trades Division of the New York 
Brooklyn Jewish 
Charities will stage a dinner at the Hotel 
Nov. 23, as a means of 
raising funds for these philanthropies. 
Morris Messing, treasurer and general 
manager, Messing Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, will be honored at this time for his 
outstanding services to the welfare of the 
local Jewish community. Emil Fink is 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, which includes many prominent 
flour, bakery and other allied tradesmen. 








and Federations of 


Ambassador, 


xk 


CAKE PLANT VICTORY 
GARDEN WINS 


The Ambrosia Cake Bakery, Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C., has been unan- 
imously chosen to receive the highest 
award of the National Victory Gar- 
den Institute for its outstanding con- 
tribution to the Victory Garden pro- 
gram in 1943. The judges were 
Richardson Wright, editor of House 
& Garden, J. W. Johnston, horticul- 
tural editor of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, and Carl F. Wedell, 
secretary Greater New York Victory 
Garden Council, State Institute of 
Agriculture, Farmingdale, L. I. The 
Ambrosia company leased the land, 
divided it into plots for its em- 
ployees, and secured the services of 
a recognized _ horticulturalist and 
gardener as a consultant. The results 
were highly gratifying to those who 
participated, and now the part the 
bakery played has been recognized by 
the national institute. 


¥ ¥ 
WAR ROMANCE 


Stewart Unkles, Philadelphia flour 
broker and head of the Farrell- 
Unkles Flour Co., Inc. with offices 
in the Philadelphia Bourse, was 
visited last week by his daughter 
Ruth, who was recently married to 
Dr. Henry F. Page, Lt. Commander 
in the medical corps. Their marriage 
was the culmination of a romance 
begun while both were stationed at 
Pearl Harbor, the young lady as a 
psychologist at the Naval Hospital 
there and the young man in the medi- 
cal corps. Both were there when the 
sneak attack was made by the Japan- 
ese on Dec. 7, 1941 and remained 
there until after their recent wedding. 
The bride was given in marriage by 
Rear Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
commander of the Pacific fleet. Dr. 
and Mrs. Page are now on their way 
to the Marguerita Naval and Marine 
Hospital in San Diego, Cal., where 
they will be stationed. 





MORE BREAD VARIETY 
NOT JUSTIFIED, WFA 
OFFICIAL DECLARES 


Granting of permission to increase the 
number of varieties of bread allowed 
under Food Distribution Order No. 1 
would not be justified in the light of 
economies in production effected by the 
limitation in comparison with the small 
percentage of trade difficulties caused 
thereby, Robert H. Black, WFA admin- 
istrator of the bread order, told West 
Virginia bakers at their meeting, Nov. 3. 

Recently there have been a_ petition 
by bakers for relaxing the number of 
varieties that may be produced. In 
addition to individual applications, the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
some time ago asked for a greater va- 
riety allowance and recently 150 Pacific 
Coast bakers subscribed to a_ petition 
asking for of the variety 
rule or allowance of the same number 
of machine 
molded. 


revocation 


made varieties as hand 


Simplification of production was the 


main idea behind the limitation on num- . 


ber of varieties, Mr. Black said, in order 
to accomplish economies without  seri- 
ously disturbing business of retail bak- 
ers. 

Mr. Black also said that a decision 
probably would be announced soon on 
whether or not all flour should be en- 
riched at the mill or whether the method 
of enrichment should be left optional 
with bakers. 

The West Virginia Association pledged 
its support to Food Distribution Order 
No. 1 and voted thanks to the Senate 
small business committee for its help 
to the baking industry. 

Fred Haislip, Haislip Baking Co., Lo- 
gan, president. Other 
were Earl W. Heiner, 
Heiner’s Bakery, Huntington, vice presi- 
dent, and Harry G. Fretwell, Cablish 
Baking Co., Charleston, treasurer. Oshel 
C. Parsons was again chosen secretary. 


re-elected 
named 


was 
officers 
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CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS SURVEY 
Wasnincton, D. C.—A _ nation-wide 
consumer survey will be conducted for 





November 10, 1943 


the Office of Civilian Requirements by 
the Bureau of the Census, starting Noy, 
7, WPB Vice Chairman Arthur DPD. 
Whiteside announced recently. Census 
enumerators will visit 7,000 households 
to ask civilians about the availability of 
115 types of goods and services used 
in homes and on farms. The survey is 
designed as a scientific cross-section of 
the entire United States, embracing, in 
proportion, every geographic area, every 
income group and every type of worker, 
The farm survey will include not only 
every sized farm operation and every 
income group, but will be divided by 
crops according to relative size. 
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MRS. CARL GRIER ENLISTS 
IN WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Mrs. Carl Grier, 
wife of the superintendent of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been c- 
cepted for enlistment into the Women’s 
Army Corps and was one of seven 
women in a group of 65 inducted Nov. 
10 who will be assigned to the Army 
Air Corps upon completion of the six 
weeks’ basic training period at Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Having had considerable experiejce 
at amateur photography, Mrs. Grier 
hopes to be assigned to some phase of 
aerial photography upon completion of 
her training, when she will be assigned 
to an Air Corps unit either in ‘he 
United States or abroad. 

The Griers do not have any children. 
Mrs. Grier has taken an active part in 
civilian activities connected with the war 
effort and she “felt that she could con- 
tribute even more by becoming a WAC.” 

“I think that it is a great thing,” Mr. 
Grier commented regarding Mrs. Gricr’s 
enlistment. 





“She is the type of person 
who will put a lot into her work with 
the WAC.” Mrs. Grier is well known 
in the operative and management circles 
in the milling industry. Mr. Grier is 
a past national president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Operative Millers 
and he and his wife usually attended 
the national conventions together. 
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WLB EXTENDS PAY RAISE 
RULE TO LINE ELEVATORS 


WASHINGTON, 





D. C.—Country grain 
elevator establishments which employ not 
more than eight individuals now are ex- 
empt from applying for War Labor 
Board approval of wage and salary in- 
creases, even if the establishments «re 
part of a chain which employs a total 
of more than eight, the WLB announced 
recently. 

Chain operated elevators usually em- 
ploy one or two persons and have been 
applying to WLB regional boards tor 
approval of their wage increases. 

The establishments operate in the same 
localities as independently operated cle- 
vators, which have been exempt unier 
the WLB’s general order No. 4. 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS TO 
MEET AT BOSTON, NOV. 28 


The annual fall meeting of the New 
England Bakers Association will t:ke 
place at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Nov. 
28-29. The session for retail bakers will 
be held on Sunday evening, with general 
sesssions on Monday. 
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ANALYSTS SEE STEADY 
WHEAT PRICES IN NOV. 


Kansas College Economists Predict Rise 
This Winter Unless Ceilings 
Are Established 


Manuwatran, Kansas. — Steady wheat 
prices are in prospect for November, 
grain market analysts in the Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Kansas State 
College, predict. The gradual but steady 
advance which occurred from early Au- 
gust to mid-October appears to have 
ended temporarily, the department’s mar- 
ket specialists state in the monthly 
forecast of farm prices. 

Higher prices are probable during the 
winter unless ceiling prices are estab- 
lished on hard winter wheat, but it is 
doubtful whether prices will advance 
materially during November because of 
four factors, the forecast points out. 
The factors are: (1) The price squeeze on 
flour millers will tend to discourage 
mill buying; (2) the availability of new 
crop corn may lessen the demand for 
feed wheat temporarily, (3) renewed 
innouncement of a ceiling on soft wheat 
and the possibility of a ceiling on hard 
wheat will tend to limit price increases, 
and (4) recent rains have improved the 
condition of the growing crop in some 
sections of the hard winter wheat region. 

“Three possible solutions to the prob- 
lem of the price squeeze on flour millers 
ire (1) a ceiling on wheat prices at a 
level equivalent to the basis of the flour 
price ceiling (terminal price of about 
41.38), (2) an increase in the ceiling 
prices of flour and bread to compensate 
for the higher wheat prices, or (3) a 
subsidy to flour millers equal to the 
difference between the price basis of the 
flour ceiling and the market price of 
wheat,” the report continues. 

The Kansas agricultural price analysts 
do not believe the first solution will be 
adopted because the Anti-Inflation Act 
of 1942 requires that ceilings on farm 
products shall not be less than parity. 
The current parity price of wheat is 
$1.46 on farms. Regardless of how the 
price squeeze on millers is adjusted, it 
seems probable that ceilings will not 
be placed on winter wheat at less than 
parity. 

“On the other hand,” the forecast con- 
cludes, “it seems quite certain that, by 
a ceiling or other means, wheat prices 
will not be allowed to rise much above 
parity.” 
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WORDING OF CARLOADING 
RULE CHANGED IN ODT-18A 


Wasuincton, D. C.—While the car- 
loading requirements for grain under 
ODT’s new loading order (General Or- 
der ODT-18A) have not. been changed 
from the provisions which have been in 
effect for months past, the wording of 


the old order has been altered to read as 
follows: 





“535. Cereal food preparations; feed, 
animal or poultry; grain by-products; 
grain products; malt; meal; rice, in 
packages containing less than 100 Ibs 
each; and vegetable oil meal. In pack- 
ages; straight or mixed carloads; or in 
mixed carloads with seeds, in packages, 
and/or vegetable oil cake; shall be load- 
ed to a weight not less than 60,000 Ibs. 
“540. Cereal food preparations; feed, 





animal or poultry; grain by-products; 
grain products; malt; meal, vegetable 
oil; and vegetable oil cake. In bulk; 
straight or mixed carloads; shall be 
loaded to an elevation not lower than 
24 inches from the ceiling of the car 
measured at its side walls. 

“545. Grain and grain products. Ar- 
ticles included in item 535 in mixed car- 
loads with grain, in packages, shall be 
loaded to a weight not less than 60,000 
lbs: provided, that the weight of the 
articles included in item 535 is not less 
than 40,000 Ibs. 
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TAX ACT AMENDMENT BARS 
AMORTIZATION DEDUCTIONS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Deductions with respect 
to the amortization of war facilities be- 
gun or acquired on or after Oct. 5, 1943, 
are practically abolished with adoption 
of an amendment to the 1940 Internal 
Revenue Act, the Millers National Fed- 
eration has been informed. Applications 
for necessity certificates filed prior to 
Oct. 5 are not affected. 

Section 124 (c), added to the Internal 
Revenue Code with the passage of the 
Second Revenue Act of 1940 permitted 
a taxpayer at his election to a deduction 
with respect to the amortization of the 
adjusted basis of any emergency facili- 
ty, based on 








a period of 60 months, 
when necessity certificates were author- 
ized by appropriate authorities. 

In a number of instances necessity cer- 
tificates permitting amortization deduc- 
tions were issued to millers in connection 
with the construction of grain storage 
facilities and in a few cases cerificates 
were authorized for processing facilities. 
Under the amended regulations such cer- 
tificates for grain storage or 
processing facilities will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain. 

The official attitude of the War De- 
partment is expressed in the following 
statement réleased by that department: 

“Amortization will not hereafter be 
granted unless the War Department or 
the Navy Department has approved the 
project for amortization before the fa- 


general 


cility has been begun or acquired. Such 
advance approval will be given only when 
a shortage has been determined and it 
has been established that private financ- 
ing would be to the advantage of the gov- 
ernment.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA NAMES COMMITTEES 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
and Feed Dealers’ Association, H. C. 
Knandel, State College, Pa., was _ re- 
named secretary for the ensuing year. 

Chairmen for various committees were 





appointed as follows: Membership, Miles 
Wentzel; Legislative, W. K. Harlacher; 
Insurance, H. V. White; Feed Dealers, 
H. F. Shell; National Defense, E. J. 
Eshelman; Millers, R. M. Hartzel; Pub- 
licity, H. F. Shell. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN DEALER FINED 

Sioux Crry, Iowa.—William Gretten- 
berg, grain dealer of Coon Rapids, Iowa, 
was fined $12,000 for violation of OPA 
rulings of corn prices by Federal Judge 
George Scott. Of this amount $10,000 
was for keeping false records of amounts 
received for sales of corn and $2,000 
for selling the corn above the ceiling 
price. He had been indicted by the 
federal grand jury on 11 separate 
counts, and had entered a plea of guilty. 
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ADJUSTABLE PRICING AUTHORIZED 
FOR BULK DOUGHNUT FLOUR MIXES 


OPA Plans Amendment to MPR 462 to Include Doughnut Flours 
With Pancake and Waffle Mixes in Pricing Formula— 
Can Make Agreement With Bakers 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Pending the issu- 
MPR 462 
which will establish prices for doughnut 
in bulk, 
these products are authorized to enter 


ance of an amendment to 


mixes sold manufacturers of 


into adjustable pricing agreements with 
purchasers. The prices established by 
such agreements will not be permitted to 
exceed maximum prices as established 
when the Office of Price Administration 
issues its amendment. 

It is stated at OPA that the new 
prices for bulk doughnut mixes will be 
on a formula basis, similar to that now 
incorporated in MPR 462 for paneake 
and waffle mixes, which allows for an 
increase in cost of ingredients, packag- 
ing and direct (Text of this 
order appeared in Tue NorTHwesTERN 
Mitter of Sept. 8.) 

Doughnut mixes are now under MPR 
280, which limits prices to the highest 
charged by the seller in the period 
Sept. 28-Oct. 2, 1942, and which was 


labor. 


the original order on 


flour. 


price’ freezing 

Permission to charge adjustable prices 
is contained in Order No. 3 under MPR 
280 which OPA made effective Nov. 2. 
The order reads: 

“(a) Processors of doughnut mixes 
are authorized to sell and deliver dough- 
nut mixes in bulk to producers of bak- 
ery products at the maximum prices in 
effect at the date of delivery, subject to 
an agreement with the buyer in each case 
to adjust such selling price to conform 
with maximum established for 
sales of doughnut mixes in bulk in 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 462 aft- 
er delivery thereof. 


prices 


“(b) This order shall be automatically 
revoked upon the establishment by the 
Office of Price Administration of maxi- 
mum prices in Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 462 for sales by processors of 
doughnut mixes in bulk. It may be re- 
voked or amended by the Price Admin- 
istrator at any time.” 





Still Hopeful... 





Jobbers Irked by Long Delay 
in Raising Ceiling Mark-ups 


Although irked by the long delay, flour 
jobbers still are hopeful of obtaining an 
increased mark-up on flour under MPR 
296 and the elimination of the 108-sack 
truckload delivery basis. The proposed 
revision was informally 
OPA officials some time ago and since 
then has been going through the “mill” 
at OPA. Final action is expected by 
the trade within a couple of weeks. 

If no action is taken by the flour and 
grain section of OPA, jobbers are deter- 
mined to carry their case to higher offi- 
cials. Leaders among flour jobbers are 
disappointed over the long delay in 
handling their plea for the traditional 
prewar mark-up and say they are pre- 
paring plans to appeal to higher admin- 
istration authorities to go before con- 
gressional committees if action is post- 
poned much longer. 

“The jobbers request is merely to be 
given what-the law specifically calls for 
and that is the same mark-up received 
before the war,” one flour distributor 


approved by 





CURRENTLY 


The Washington Bureau of the 
Minneapolis Tribune is responsible 
for the following yarn which may 
be apocryphal but certainly has point: 

Paul Porter, assistant to Fred Vin- 
son, economic stabilizer, was discuss- 
ing with Chester Bowles, OPA ad- 
ministrator, a forthcoming freeze or- 
der. 

“When will you issue it?” asked 
Porter. 

“Currently,” replied Bowles. 

“Currently—like a_ rabbit, 
geologist?” inquired Porter. 


or a 





“Jobbers should send in vig- 
It is now 
up to the jobbers themselves to protest 
if they expect to get relief. 
time to do it.” 

Jobbers who have not furnished fig- 
ures on costs, mark-ups and size of de- 


points out. 
orous protests to Washington, 


Now is the 


liveries are being urged to send those 
figures to the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, 444 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

The pressure on jobbers is heaviest 
in the larger metropolitan centers, and 
conditions are particularly bad in some 
places. Unless a move is made quickly, 
many of the smaller jobbers may be 
forced out of business because they can- 
not operate on the basis of 33c a sack. 
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Rice Set-Aside Order 
Removed for November 


Wasninoton, D. C.—An increase of 
rice for civilian use was made possible 
by War Food Administration removal 
of all governmental set-aside require- 
ments for rice milled in November. 

This move, WFA officials said, is ex- 
pected to help relieve the tight situation 
in markets supplying civilian needs. It 
should give dealers and manufacturers 
ample time in which to replenish ex- 
hausted stocks, particularly in the south- 
eastern states, where a shortage of corn 
grits has greatly increased demand for 
rice. 

The action was made possible by heavy 
millings of the record 1943 rice crop, 
which, during the first three months of 
the season, supplied larger quantities of 
milled rice than required by the armed 
forces and the lend-lease program for 
immediate distribution. 
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OPPOSITION TO FOOD SUBSIDIES 
EXPRESSED AT GMA CONVENTION 


Demand Voiced that Government Adopt Realistic Program to 
Correct Food Situation—President Paul S. Willis Warns 


of Processor Squeeze and Need 


New York, N. Y.—Strong opposition 
to food subsidies and a demand that the 
government adopt a realistic and definite 
program to correct the existing “un- 
balanced” food situation, were expressed 
at the thirty-fifth 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of Ameri- 
New York. Although 


some of the sessions were off the record, 


annual conference 


ca, Nov. 3-5 in 
lack of appreciation in Washington of 
manpower and supplies shortages in food 
industries were severely criticized as con- 
tributing toward the great emergency. 
The importance of immediate redistri- 
bution to essential users of more than 
$1,000,000,000 of used idle machinery and 
equipment and the serious containers 
scarcity were among the other much- 
discussed problems. 

Paul S. Willis, president of the organ- 
that of the 


nation are suffering a squeeze between 


ization warned processors 


increased costs of raw materials and 


President Roosevelt’s hold-the-line  or- 


der, and must be afforded relief soon. 
He felt that there has been an improve- 
ment in personnel and attitude in OPA 
but Administrator Marvin Jones is se- 
riously handicapped because of the limit- 
ed authority under which he is operating. 
He urged long-range planning now, to 
include re-employment of returning 
service men; reconversion of factories to 
peacetime operation; questions of restor- 
ation of trade practices abandoned dur- 
ing the war; alertness to new products 
and procedures; what influence the “po- 
litical labor lobby will be able to bring 
upon Congress and upon our whole 
economy; restoration of Congress to its 
rightful position and the “deflation of 
the power of the bureaucrats.” 
DENOUNCES SUBSIDIES AND BUREAUCRATS 
Bitterly assailing the administration’s 
food subsidy policy, Fred H. Sexauer, 
president of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Inc., told his 
hearers that an even greater shortage 


Association, 


of milk than now exists may be expected. 
Producer subsidies are not needed now, 
he said, as consumers, on the average, 
are well able to pay the necessary in- 
creases in farm product prices which 
will secure maximum production. ‘“Sub- 
They are used 
Actually 

. and 
will not increase production to the extent 
that equivalent prices would.” He at- 
tacked Washington planners as jeopar- 
dizing farm production by stripping 
farms of experienced help, drastically 
cutting down farm machinery and other 
arbitrary actions and said, “the result 
is less food production than last year 
and a farm population that is sore.” 
Milk prices to the consumer today are 
less today than in the last war and 
wages more than twice as high. He 
called for a “nonpolitical, nonsocial, non- 
class” food policy developed by gov- 
ernment agencies in conjunction with 
farm organizations. 


sidies are inflationary. 
for so-called reform. 


they are reactionary reforms . 


social 


SMALL STORES GAIN VOLUME 
Business Analyst A. C. Nielson, in his 
sixth annual report to the organization, 
indicated that the small grocer is having 
a substantial share of the gain in grocery 


of Relief 





Walter R. Barry 
.. GMA vice president . . 


Walter R. Barry, vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was elected 
a vice president of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, at its annual con- 
vention in New York City. 





sales. His survey revealed a reversal of 
relative and independent store 
trends, with the proportion of volume 
represented by chains cut from 34.4% 
to 31%. The medium and small inde- 
pendent store groups have had increases 
of 27% and 39% respectively. Reasons 
given were curtailed shopping radius; 
heavier stocks which helped smaller out- 
lets through initial stages of short sup- 
ply; less subsequent restrictions on small 
quantity big- 
store promotion via displays, dealer ad- 
vertising and special prices; reduced im- 
portance of price under conditions of 
rapidly increasing spendable income and 
personalized treatment of customers. 
However, chain and large independent 
outlets still account for 45% of the total 
sales while representing only 14% of the 
outlets. Finally, Mr. Nielson urged 
smaller package sizes to spread avail- 
able supply more uniformly and _ indi- 
cated that the gain for them on a con- 
siderable list of products between 1941 
and 1943 showed 18% better than on 
large sizes. 


chain 


buying; limitations on 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Thomas R. Reid, vice president of the 
McCormick Co., Baltimore, de- 
scribed his company’s “multiple manage- 
ment” arrangement, an  employer-em- 
ployee relationship that makes for de- 
mocracy in business, and W. W. Paddon, 
manager of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
plant in Dayton, Ohio, described the sys- 
tem of community co-operation there 
that has made it possible for that city 
to solve a critical labor problem by sta- 
bilization of labor. 

In a session presided over by Walter 
R. Barry, General Mills, Inc., the mes- 
sage of Judge Marvin Jones, War Food 
Administrator, was read, stressing the 


Sales 


need for teamwork in the war food pro- 
gram. After an introduction by M. Lee 
Marshall, chairman Continental Baking 
Co., J. W. Millard, who succeeded him 
as deputy administrator of the WFA, 
spoke on the subject of equipment and 
supplies. 

Other important speakers were Charles 
Wesley Dunn, general chairman for the 
association, and Chester Bowles, admin- 
istrator, who told of some of the prob- 
lems of the OPA and how they are being 
Robert Smallwood of Thos. J. 
Lipton, Inc., presided over this session. 


met. 


NUTRITION AWARD 

Sir John Boyd Orr, director of Rowett 
Research Institute, Aberdeen, Scotland, 
who has distinguished himself in effect- 
ing England’s famous public feeding 
system, received the annual award of the 
GMA for wartime nutrition achieve- 
ments, on a two-way Blue Network radio 
Working under Lord Wool- 
ton, Minister of Food, he has been out- 


ceremony. 


standingly instrumental in the program 
providing every individual with a well- 
nutritious diet that has 
brought England’s public health figures 
to a record high. The committee felt 
that in the field of nutrition, he has 
“done much to arouse interest in the ap- 
plication of that science throughout the 
world.” 

Herbert Hoover, another international 
figure, delivered an entirely “off-the- 
record” luncheon talk in which the au- 
dience asked questions freely and Mr. 
Hoover answered them more than ade- 
quately and indicated a thorough and 
accurate knowledge of the domestic and 
world-wide food situation. Clarence 
Francis, president of General Foods 
Corporation, served as chairman at the 
luncheon. 


balanced, 
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BAKERS ASK SHIELD 
AGAINST COST RISE 


Caught in “Squeeze” Now With Econ. 
omies Exhausted, President 
Roosevelt Told 


Curicaco, Inut.—Asking for protection 
against further cost increases, bakers 
wired President Roosevelt after his mes- 
sage to Congress in which he reviewed 
the food situation and indicated to Con- 
gress that a plan was in preparation to 
prevent an increase in the price of 
bread. 

“Your message to Congress,” Chuair- 
man Ralph D. Ward, of the American 
Bakers Association, wired the President, 
“announces that a program to prevent 
an increase in the price of bread is being 
developed. Bakers fully appreciate their 
responsibility in the present situation. 
They are giving the nation the most 
nutritious bread in its history and at no 
increase in price for the past two years 
notwithstanding higher flour, labor and 
other costs. We are being caught in a 
bad squeeze now because the savings 
developed under Food Distribution Or- 
der No. 1 and by our own energies have 
been exhausted. 

“Therefore we protection 
against any further increase in cost lest 
disaster be brought to thousands of 
We fully appreciate that farm- 
er and labor must have security, but 
we who are the final step in bringing 
this important food to the people must 
We pledge our 
continued co-operation and urge consul- 
tation with the Baking Industry Ad- 
visory Committee of the Food Distrilu- 
tion Administration and the Office of 
Price Administration.” 


ask for 


bakers. 


also have consideration. 





Senator Gillette Renews Fight 
for Grain Belt Alcohol Plants 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Sena- 
tor Guy M. Gillette of Iowa, one of the 
leaders in the senate “grain belt bloc,” 
has again turned his guns on the War 
Production Board alcohol section, pre- 
sumably opening a new drive to force 
WPB to reverse its stand on the cancel- 
lation of the five grain alcohol plants 
previously approved for construction in 
the grain belt. 

Senator Gillette has accused WPB’s al- 
cohol chief Whitman of making contra- 
dictory statements to the Senate Agricul- 
tural Commitee and the WPB alcohol 
industry advisory group. Mr. Whitman 
told the industry group that WPB was 
concerned over the decline in alcohol pro- 
and that it had asked the in- 
dustry to increase output by 5%. Pre- 
viously he told Senator Gillette’s com- 
mittee that alcohol production capacity 
was adequate. 

The industry advisory group has been 
strongly united behind Mr. Whitman but 
now it appears as though they are divid- 
ing over special interests with the indus- 
trial producers and beverage distillers 
favoring increased plant capacities to 
meet an anticipated alcohol demand. 
Commercial alcohol producers are report- 
ed as not maintaining maximum produc- 
tion, being deterred by OPA price ceil- 
ings for top production levels. That con- 
dition has recently been corrected and 
an all-out delivery from the industrial 
distillers may be expected. 


duction 


The beverage distillers now see that 
resumption of their normal business «)- 
erations can only be resumed when thie 
government alcohol goals are reached. 

Senator Gillette’s chance of forcing 
WPB to reconsider its cancellation of the 
five midwestern grain alcohol plants is 
“good,” in the opinion of government 
officials who have been close to the alco- 
hol problem. They believe there is a pos- 
sibility that at least two of the five plants 
may be approved. 

In the event WPB does reconsider its 
action and grants permission for con- 
struction of the two alcohol plants, there 
is some likelihood that the butadiene 
plant which the Baruch report recoi- 
mended for the grain belt might also |e 
included at the same time. 

One of the factors in the recent decline 
in alcohol production was the substitution 
of wheat for corn. Wheat produces a)- 
proximately 10% less alcohol than similir 
quantities of corn. Another element that 
retarded the beverage industries’ per- 
formance in alcohol production was the 
shortage of water during the past sum- 
mer in the distilling plant areas. 
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REBUILDING PLANNED 
The Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.. 
Glencoe, Minn., has awarded contracts 
for the rebuilding of its feed mill, and 
will install an additional hammer mill 
and a 11,-ton horizontal mixer. 


a 
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COMPRESSED FLOUR 
' PURCHASED BY FDA 


38,800,000 Lbs Furnished by Seven West 
Coast Mills—Barley, Milo, Mixed 
Dairy Feed Also Bought 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—With 
the purchase during the past week of 
38,800,000 lbs of compressed wheat flour 
and 7,860,000 lbs of barley and milo, as 
well as 6,000,000 lbs of mixed dairy feed, 
FDA has gone into the market again 
this week to acquire 80,000,000 lbs of 
enriched hard wheat baker’s flour. 

West coast mills furnished the food 
cereals, all destined for Russia, while 
the dairy feed was purchased on the 
Gulf for delivery to Caribbean points, 
which is scheduled to be purchased Nov. 
10. The baker’s flour also is for Russia, 
via east coast ports of shipment. 

FDA officials indicated that future 
purchases of mill products would be 
confined to lend-lease orders, the Carib- 
bean program, and some small shipments 
to Hawaii, with the bulk of the flour 
required for use in liberated countries 
being purchased by the Army or the 
new Crowley organization, and its dis- 
position being directed under Army 
auspices. 

The purchases the past week of com- 
pressed flour were made from seven west 
coast millers. A total of 34,800,000 lbs 
was acquired from the mills which fur- 
nished 60% of the flour tonnage in 
standard mill run mixed wheat feed 
and standard wheat middlings. An addi- 
tional 4,000,000 lbs of flour, without the 
offal, was applied by the Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co. of Seattle, which was 
the largest single vendor in the group 
of seven companies participating in the 
compressed flour business. 

The flour was compressed in 100-lb 
new bags, while the feeds were pack- 
aged in 100-lb new heavy cotton or bur- 
lap bags. 

The suppliers included: 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 12,000,- 
000 Ibs, f.o.b. Wenatchee, Richville or 
Tacoma, at $3.28 cwt; 2,160,000 lbs of 
mixed wheat feed and 720,000 lbs of 
wheat middlings, f.o.b. mill, at $36.45 ton. 

Terminal Flour Mills Co., 7,000,000 
lbs, f.o.b. Portland, at $3.29 cwt; 720,000 
lbs of mixed feed and 240,000 Ibs of 
middlings, f.o.b. mill, at $36.50 ton. 

Sperry Flour Co., 4,000,000 Ibs, f.o.b. 
San Francisco, at $3.30 ewt; 720,000 lbs 
of mixed feed and 240,000 lbs of mid- 
dlings, f.o.b, mill, at $36.45 ton. 

Crown Mills, 5,000,000 Ibs, f.o.b. Port- 
land, at $3.29; 900,000 Ibs of mixed feed 
and 300,000 lbs of middlings, f.o.b. mill, 
at $36.50 ton. 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., 3,000,000 lbs, 
f.o.b. Pendleton mill, at $3.11 ecwt; 540,- 
000 Ibs of mixed feed and 180,000 lbs 
of middlings, f.o.b. mill, at $35,30 ton. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 6,000,000 
lbs, f.o.b. Astoria, at $3.29 ewt; 1,080,000 
lbs of mixed feed and 860,000 Ibs of 
middlings, f.o.b. mill, at $36.45 ton. 

Prosser Flour Mills, 800,000 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Portland, at $3.28 cwt; 144,000 lbs of 
mixed feed and 48,000 Ibs of middlings, 
delivered at San Francisco, at $41.24 ton. 

When offered an additional 4,000,000 
lbs of compressed flour without the offal 
by the Centennial company, FDA ac- 
cepted and paid $3.28, 

The other purchases included: 





Taylor Milling Corp., Los Angeles, 
820,000 Ibs of milo, delivered to San 
Francisco or Oakland, at $3 cwt. 

San Francisco Milling Co., 4,000,000 
Ibs of rolled barley, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco, at $3.021/, cwt. 

Taylor Milling Corp., 1,680,000 lbs of 
rolled barley, shipped out of Stockton, 
f.o.b. San Francisco or Oakland, at 
$3.10, and a similar amount delivered to 
the same shipping point at $3.021,. 

The packaging for the barley and milo 
was 100 lbs net in new single bags equal 
to 36-in 2.35-yd cottons or 12-0z burlaps. 

The Houston Milling Co. supplied 
6,000,000 Ibs of mixed dairy feed in 
100-Ib net new single cotton bags, f.o.b. 
mill, at $3.27, for shipment to Carib- 
bean destinations via Gulf ports. 

The 40,000,000 lbs of enriched hard 
wheat baker’s flour, FDA is 
scheduled to purchase Nov. 10, is to be 
routed to eastern seaboard ports, pack- 


which 


aged 100 lbs net single cottons. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT ARRIVES 
AT DULUTH FOR MEXICO 


Duturn, Minn.—Last week 784,475 
bus of Canadian wheat arrived here by 
boat in bond to be put through local 
elevators for rail shipment to mills in 
Texas for grinding into flour for Mexi- 
can consumption. Elevators made car 
shipments of 424,100 bus, working stead- 
ily to load and forward the balance as 
quickly as possible. It is understood 
that a considerable amount is still under 
contract to move through here on its 
way to be milled in Texas and later 
shipped into Mexico. 








* VITAMIN EXPERT * 





Fuller D. Baird, formerly with Na- 
tional Oil Products Co., has joined the 
staff of the special products department, 
Standard Brands as an assistant 
manager, animal feed sales. Mr. Baird 
is well known throughout the feed in- 


Inc., 


dustry for his work in vitamin assay con- 
trol and research, especially with vitamins 
A and D. For a number of years he 
has been secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Animal Vitamin Research 
Council, a member of the Committee on 
Assay of Foods of the American Public 
Health Association and a member of the 
Poultry Science Association. 
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CCC WILL BUY AS MUCH GRAIN . 
FROM CANADA AS CAN BE MOVED 


Importation of Additional Supplies by Rail Hoped for as Fall Peak 
of Rail Traffic Passes, WFA Official Tells 
New England Feed Men 


Boston, Mass.—The Commodity Credit 
Corp. will continue to purchase all feed 
wheat in Canada that it appears* pos- 
sible to move, and with railroads past 
the fall transportation peak, it is hoped 
that of Canadian 
grain can be moved into the United 
States by rail, D. A. FitzGerald, WFA 
deputy director of food production, told 
a meeting of New England feed men 


additional supplies 


last week. 

Calculating that there is a shortage of 
some 5,100,000 tons in feed supplies in 
northeastern states, Mr. FitzGerald said 
that, while the government obviously 
cannot guarantee that all of this feed 
will be forthcoming, WFA was doing 
everything in its power to help supply 
the need. 

“It should be recognized,” he said, 
“that basically the immediate problem is 
one of transportation. If lake and rail 
transportation were not being used to 
capacity sufficient grain could be ob- 
tained to meet the requirements of the 
Northeast. 

“In order to mobilize the 
of the trade in helping to meet the needs 
of the Northeast, a Lower Lakes Grain 
Committee, consisting of representatives 
of feed and grain mixers, dealers and 
others, has been in operation for sev- 


resources 


eral months. This committee works 
closely with representatives of grain 
suppliers, through the Upper Lakes 


Grain Committee, in arranging for the 
shipment of the largest possible quantity 
of feed grains into the Northeast. 

“Recently, a more formal procedure 
for allocating distributing feed 
wheat in the Northeast was worked out 
at a meeting of representatives of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and the Lower 
Lakes Grain Committee. The plan pro- 
vides, first, for classifying the users 
of CCC feed wheat in the territory north 
and northeast of a line extending from 
Buffalo to Baltimore (the area served 
by the Buffalo Gateway) into three 
groups: (1) Buffalo feed mills, (2) 
feed mixers outside of Buffalo, and (3) 
country batch mixers, dealers and car 
Each month the committee 
will allocate the quantity of feed wheat 
available -for month the 
three groups on the basis of each group’s 
requirements and, in addition, will make 
individual allotments for the mixers in 
groups 1 and 2. Sales of wheat by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to the indivd- 
ual mixers will be made in accordance 
with the allotments furnished by the 
Lower Lakes Grain Committee. Final 
decision on the way in which sales will 
be made to the members of group 3 
has not yet been reached. There 
about 2,500 country batch mixers, deal- 
ers and car lot buyers in the Northeast 
states. Possibly, sales to the members 
of this group could be made on the 
recommendations of the County War 
Boards. 


and 


lot buyers. 


such among 


are 


“For some months, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has been selling feed wheat 
in the Northeast at the rate of approxi- 


mately 6,000,000 bus a month. More 
recently these sales have been of Cana- 
dian wheat entirely. 
year the corporation has bought more 
than 40,000,000 
Canada. 
are large, and we shall continue to buy 


Since June of this 
bus of feed wheat in 
Supplies of grain in Canada 


all the feed wheat there that it appears 
possible to move. Our own railroads 
have passed the peak of fall transpor- 
tation requirements, so we are hopeful 
that additional of Canadian 
grain can be moved into the United 
States by rail. 


supplies 


“More recently we bought 50,000 tons 
of wheat and 12,000 tons of barley in 
Argentina and hope to be able to get 
ships for additional quantities regularly 
during the next few months. It would 
be desirable to have this grain come into 
ports so that> the 
amount of transportation would be re- 
quired in moving it into the south cen- 
tral states where the normal deficiency 
of grain supplies has been made more 
serious by a drouth. 
These shipments would ease the require- 
ments for the transportation of grain 
from surplus producing areas to the 
South and conceivably make more trans- 
portation available to other feed deficit 
areas. 


southern minimum 


very prolonged 


“If the estimates of the Lower Lakes 
Grain Committee on feed requirements 
are approximately correct, shipments of 
grain by rail during the next six months 
will need to be at the rate of about 
14,000,000 bus a month. The Northeast 
is vitally interested in knowing what the 
chances are of moving this quantity of 
feed regularly by rail and almost as 
much interested in knowing how much 
of it will be corn. 

“These are difficult questions to an- 
swer categorically. We shall certainly 
make every effort to see that rail move- 
ment is as large as possible, and cer- 
tainly some of the grain will be corn.” 
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GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS 
TO HEAR COLIN S. GORDON 


Des Moines, lowa.—Among the speak- 
ers scheduled for the annual convention 
of the Western Grain and Feed Dealers 
Association to be held here at Hotel 
Fort Des Moines on Nov. 29 are Colin S. 
Gordon, cereals and feed chief of the 
OPA; Dr. Cliff Carpenter, Chicago, of 
the Poultry and Livestock Viability 
Council, and R. B. Bowden, executive 
vice president of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association. 








——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
T. C. SWANEY BUYS KEYS MILLING CO. 
Kansas Ciry, Mo.—T. C. Swaney of 
this city recently purchased Keys Mill- 
ing Co. Platte City, Mo. Mr. Swaney 
is continuing to operate the mill as a 
feed plant, while the flour mill unit for 
the present remains idle. Platte City is 
about 30 miles north of Kansas City, 
and the mill is located on the junction 
of highways that join Kansas City, St. 
Joseph and Leavenworth. 
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NARROW PRICE SQUEEZE CONTINUES 
TO HANDICAP FLOUR MARKETS 


—<p—— 


Moderately Active Buying Reported by the Family Trade—-Many 
Mills Continue Out of the Market—Others Turning Down 
Orders Because There Is No Profit in Them 


business continues to be 


Although 
severely handicapped by the narrow 
squeeze between wheat costs and flour 
ceilings, it is fairly satisfactory at some 
markets due to moderately active buy- 
ing by the family trade, with some buy- 

ers anticipating the 

same squeeze that 
has prevailed in bak- 
ers for the past sev- 
eral weeks. Some 

mills are refusing or- 
ders because they can see no profit in 
them at present wheat levels. Others are 
making only feeble attempts to sell flour 
as they have a long line of back orders 
to fill, and labor and 
shipping conditions they are not in a po- 
Many mills are 


under present 
sition to book far ahead. 
out of the market entirely. 

Spring wheat mills in the Northwest 
report another good week last week from 
the standpoint of business done, with 
mills booking 90% of capacity, compared 
with 166% in the previous week and 54% 
in the corresponding period a year ago. 
Only one large sale of 50,000 sacks has 
been reported recently, but each day 
brings a quota of orders from bakers 
who have not covered their needs. There 
is a fairly steady day-to-day demand for 
clears and most mills keep oversold on 
these grades at satisfactory price levels. 

The percentage of sales for millers in 


the southwest climbed to 78% of capac- 


ity last week, as against 39% in the 
preceding week and 118% in the similar 
week a year ago. Most of the business 


done is hard against the ceiling. Fam- 
ily buyers can still get flour, but ceil- 
ings have eliminated any chance of 
offering flour to nearly every other type 
of buyer. Some clear values have been 
set at or near the ceiling. 


is still lively and operations continue at 


Production 


the speed allowed by the labor supply. 

The government is the chief buyer at 
the Buffalo market, and outside of that 
sales are spotted and light due to the 
squeeze. Directions are heavy, and pro- 
duction is at near capacity in every plant. 
Some heavy sales of clears are reported. 

Other eastern markets report the vol- 
ume of new business is negligible, but 
family flour sales are holding up so a 
moderate amount of replacement  busi- 
ness is worked out. 

At Chicago prices are practically un- 
obtainable with most mills out of the 
market. A few sales are made at the 
ceiling in small amounts. Family de- 
mand is active. Shipping directions are 
fair and deliveries good. 

Interior mills in the Pacific Northwest 
have booked for months ahead, but new 
price ceilings announced recently have 
put a damper on buying done heretofore 
Middle West. Mills are not 
pressing flour due to the uncertainties of 


in the 


the situation. 
PRODUCTION 


Flour production showed a gain of 
62,000 sacks over the previous week. 
The total output of the mills reporting 
to Tur Norriwestern Miniter, account- 
ing for 73% of the nations’ output of 
flour, amounted to 3,576,104 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,514,399 sacks in the pre- 
ceding week. In the similar period a 
year ago, when the mills reporting ac- 
counted for 64% of the total, the figure 
was 3,011,751 sacks, two years ago it was 
2,712,952 and three years ago 2,701,059. 
Compared with the preceding week, the 
Southwest milled 35,000 sacks more, the 
Northwest 8,000 and Buffalo 67,000. 
Production in the Pacific Northwest was 
off 35,000 sacks and in the central and 
southeastern states 14,000. 





FREER CORN MOVEMENT LESSENS 
FEEDSTUFFS TENSION 


—— 


General Market Situation Unchanged—Capacity Output of By- 
Product Feeds Reported—Mills and Crushers Becoming 
Caught Up on Old Orders—Index Figure Slightly Down 


While the general feed market situa- 
tion shows no particular change, tension 
has lessened somewhat by freer move- 
ment of corn to terminals and grinding 
points and a capacity output of the 
principal by-product feeds. While no 
large tonnages of 
wheat millfeeds and 
oil seed meals are 
offered for new sale 
mills and crushers 
are becoming more 
caught up on old orders and practically 
all contracts are being filled as they 
mature. This is in marked contrast to 
the badly delinquent delivery situation 
which prevailed throughout most of last 
season. The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices is down slightly to 191.5 
compared with 191.8 for the previous 







Prices 
About the 


Same 


week and 164.5 for the corresponding 
week last year. 


WHEAT FEEDS 


Production of millfeed at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and the Southwest gained 
sharply last week, according to figures 
compiled by Tue Nortuwestern MILier. 
Output amounted to 58,763 tons, com- 
pared with 56,211 in the previous week 
and 51,171 in the comparable period a 
year ago. Crop year output to date of 
1,010,056 tons is running far ahead of 
the 881,558 reported for the same period 
a year ago. Complete details of millfeed 
production are shown in the table on the 
opposite page. 

In addition to regular milling opera- 
tions which are maintained at near capac- 
ity, some mills are grinding considerable 


While no 
large tonnages of wheat feeds are offered 
for new sale, the large output enables 
mills to become more caught up on old 


open market wheat for feed. 


contracts and unfilled orders are report- 
ed the smallest for sometime. 

Since most mills in Minneapolis and 
spring wheat area have not sold future 
deliveries very freely at any time on the 
crop thus far, it is generally expected 
that some wheat feed offerings will soon 
At any rate, the very tight de- 
livery situation which has been in evi- 


appear. 


dence for some weeks is showing signs 
of easing. 

An occasional straight car of m‘llfeed 
shows up at the Chicago market but 
most of the large output continues to 
go on previous orders or in new mixed 
car bookings. It is reported in that 
area that larger amounts of flour are 
being required in mixed car orders 
with millfeeds. CCC wheat is in some- 
what larger supply than during the 
previous recent weeks. 

While the general feed situation at 
Kansas City has undergone no change 
of consequence the outlook appears mod- 
erately brighter. Generous rains through- 
out much of the territury have been 
beneficial to fall grains and revived 
hopes of late winter pastures. More- 
over new crop corn is moving to market 
in increased quantities and again mak- 
ing supplies available to feeders and 
mixed feed manufacturers, In addition 
to quick absorption of the large mill- 
feed output, considerable business is also 
done in ground wheat both from CCC 
deliveries and purchases on the open 
mnarket. 

At Buffalo, demand continues at a 
high level, with the mills unable to satis- 
fy it with present supplies. Production 
is high but not great enough to take care 
of the unprecedented demand. 

Demand exceeds all previous records in 
Canadian markets. 
difficult to obtain. 
high levels. 


Export permits are 
Production is at new 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


All of the oil seed feeds continue very 
strong. There are practically no offer- 
ings of soybean meal upon the open 
market although production is now go- 
ing on at near capacity. 

Production of gluten feed and gluten 
meal has again reached capacity levels 
since stocks of corn are again large 
enough to enable full time operations 
by corn processors. Trade needs are 
heavy and despite the large impending 
output, only a portion of the demand is 
filled. Hominy feed is still mainly a 
nominal proposition at most markets 
with none offered. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


Ground and cracked grain feeds con- 
tinue to liberal quantities. 
Quotations on ground oats and ground 
barley have worked slightly firmer with 
the moderate upward reaction which has 
taken place in these grains. A differ- 
ence of $15@17 ton is noted between 
ground wheat quotations based on grind- 
ing of open market stocks and ground 
wheat made from CCC supplies when 
available. Ground wheat from CCC 
grain is nominally called at $43.65 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, while ground wheat 
from “free” stocks is quoted at $58.50 
@59. Ground barley is quoted at $57, 
ground oats at $57.50, and ground rye 
at $47, all per ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
sacked, car lots. 


move in 
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BURLAP OFFICE CONTINUES 
TO FILL DELIVERY ORDERS 


New York, N. Y.—As arrivals of bur- 
lap keep a fair volume available, the 
Central Burlap Office continues to func- 
tion smoothly in filling delivery orders. 
Labor shortages and lack of sufficient 
railroad equipment are delaying and 
confusing deliveries to some extent, and 
the trade is extremely hopeful of addi- 
tional supplies of lightweights, but mean- 
time current business compares favor- 
ably with past weeks. Established bay 
manufacturers are taking nearly all of 
the deliveries on allocation certificates 
awarded by the WPB as many of the 
other regular channels are practically 
eliminated. 

Reports from Calcutta show that labor 
conditions there resulting from the fuel 
shortage and famine are handicapping 
manufacture. Deliveries through June 
of this year were about 7,000,000 yards 
higher than during 1943, but the amount 
shipped to this country is not indicated, 
in line with war regulations. 

The situation on cotton goods for bay 
manufacture shows no improvement, wit), 
few supplies available. Fairly active in 
terest is evident in second-hand bags ot 
which there seems to be a good suppl) 
at firm prices. Heavy liquidation and 
hedge selling marked futures markets a: 
prospects of peace carried implications 
of contract cancellations, Against this, 
belief in accumulated civilian demand in 
postwar requirements was an uplifting 
factor. 

Multi-wall paper bag manufacturers 
hope for an increased tonnage of this 
product for 1944 because of its essen 
tiality for food products for domesti: 
and export use. All steps are being 
taken to insure its continued availability. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.99 as compared with 
13.75 a year ago. 
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BLIZZARD DISRUPTS WORK 
IN MINNEAPOLIS MARKET 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A blizzard dis- 
rupted practically all communications in 
the Northwest, Nov. 8, and, rememberiny 
the harrowing experiences of Armistice 
Day three years ago, most of the offices 
in the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce were closed by 1:30 to 2 p.m,, to 
enable employees to get home. A good 
many employees and executives 
unable to get to their offices anyway. 
Many went out the preceding Saturda\ 
to hunt ducks and chickens, and wer 
marooned out in the country. 

Clarence C. Fields, general manager of 
the Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
came to Minneapolis, with Mrs. Fields, 
to attend the Minnesota-Purdue footbal! 
game, but were unable to get transpor- 
tation home until the storm cleared and 
train service was resumed. E. J. Dough- 
erty, president of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Louisville, Ohio, arrived in 
St. Paul Monday morning on time, but 
it took several hours to reach Minne- 
apolis, and he arrived only to find most 
of the mill offices closed. 





were 
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Wheat Prices Show No Sign 


of Any Marked Weakening 


Strong Cash Demand Features 


Situation—Growers Reluctant to Sell Wheat 


Wheat futures continue to show 
strength, with the favorable war news 
and the relentless diminishing of wheat 
stocks the principal factors in keeping 
prices firm. Heavy sales of cash wheat 
to processors, distillers and feed manu- 
facturers also lend 
strength to the mar- 
ket. Offsetting the 
buoyant factors are 
the improved crop 
outlook in parts of 
the Southwest as a result of recent 
moisture and the more liberal movement 
of corn as a result of the dropping of 
trade restrictions. 

There appears to be a general reluc- 
tance on the part of growers to sell 
wheat, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. This, says the bureau, 
may stem from such factors as: (1) the 
growers’ opinion that there is a good 
chance prices may rise later, plus the 
opportunity to put wheat under loan 
any time up to the last of December 
if the outlook should change in the 
meantime; (2) dry conditions for winter 
wheat, especially in Nebraska, western 
Kansas, western Oklahoma and_ north- 
western Texas; (3) probably some ten- 
dency to put off taking profits until 
after the time of filing income tax re- 
turns the last of the year. 





SEEDING CONDITIONS GOOD 


Conditions are generally favorable for 
seeding and growth of winter wheat and 
planting is about complete in most sec- 
except in the southern 
Wheat is generally up to a good stand 
where moisture is ample. 
ground in northwestern Missouri and in 
the eastern half of Kansas while in ex- 
treme southern Nebraska and the west- 
ern third of Kansas and much of Okla- 
homa and western Texas it is spotted 
and some has not yet germinated. 

Cash hard wheat prices at Kansas 
City are strong along with futures and 
last week reached the highest levels in 
many years. Weakness at the close re- 
duced values from the high point 
%,@%,c. Red wheat prices were ad- 
justed toward the maximum levels that 
went into effect on Nov. 6. A fair to 
good demand prevails for all of the hard 
wheat offerings as buying interests take 
the grain for varied purposes, including 
grinding for feed and diversion to dis- 
tillery use. Receipts last week totaled 
only 480 cars, while outbound movement 
from that market was 810 cars. The 
average protein content of the wheat 
tested at Kansas City during the week 
was 13.14%. 

At Minneapolis, wheat receipts last 
week were about 2,500 cars, compared 
with 3,290 the week before, the de- 
crease being credited to shortage in 
rolling stock and a tendency on the part 
of growers to hold back their grain. 
Millers, feed manufacturers and dis- 
tillers are eager buyers, with the result 
that premiums have advanced fully 2c 
bu as compared with the option, which 
also has advanced a little. Ordinary 
12-18% protein wheat brings 3@31/,c 
bu over the December option, 14% 


tions areas. 


It covers the 





14@l1c more, 15% 3c more, and 16% 10c 
more, with Duluth bidding %@lc over 
Minneapolis, for eastern shipment. 

Wheat business flopped badly in the 
Pacific Northwest the soft 
wheat price ceilings came out. Local 
traders are not at all interested in sell- 
ing wheat to the Middle West until 
they have time to get clarifications on 
the intent of the ceilings. They state 
they will fill their old contracts, but 
will not try to do any business in the 
meantime. Buyers seemed to be in the 
same mood, because there are few in- 
quiries. 

Wheat prices are inclined to follow 
the upward trend of eastern markets, 
but there is little activity. Feed wheat 
sales continue to be the chief business, 


when new 


with mills out of the market almost 
entirely. 
SUPPLY SITUATION REPORTED 


In a report on the world wheat situa- 
tion the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
says that current supplies are still ab- 
normally heavy but demand in the Unit- 
ed States and weather conditions in the 
growing areas give promise of bringing 
about the 
surplus position by next 
July. 
exporting to the United States while 
drouth is cutting down harvest 
pects in Australia at a time when ex- 


substantial improvement in 
the 


Both Canada and Argentina are 


end of 


pros- 


port demand for her wheat and flour 
is expanding. The approaching harvest 
in Australia is tentatively estimated at 
89,000,000 bus, compared with 156,000,- 
000 bus last year. Argentina’s harvest 
is too far but 
production is not expected to show any 


away to be estimated, 


substantial increase, It appears, there- 
fore, that the situation in the four major 
exporting countries is brighter more by 
reason of expanding domestic demand 
than through exports. Canada is an ex- 
ception in this respect as her clearances 
to the United Nations, including large 
quantities to the United States, 
likely to be large in the current crop 
year, while domestic demand may ex- 


are 


ceed the record established last year. 
The conquest of Sicily and southern 
Italy will provide some outlet for North 
American War 
may be expected to 


wheat. developments 


open up other 
European territories during the current 
crop year, but in the meantime Portugal 
is still a heavy importer of wheat, prin- 
cipally from Canada. 
chases moderate amounts, while the 


Eire also pur- 
gift 
shipments from Canada to Greece are 
continuing at the rate of 500,000 


The United Kingdom is 


bus 
monthly. not 
expected to increase imports for do- 
mestic use but purchases of wheat and 
flour for to Mediterranean 
areas and against reserve 
expected to be fairly heavy. 


shipment 
stocks are 


Russia, 


too, will get the bulk of her needs 
from North America. Spain’s require- 
ments are being met by Argentina. 


Occupied countries seem to have fared 
well in the matter of grain harvests. 
Phe British Ministry of Economic War- 
fare is credited with the statement that 
the bread grain harvest of enemy occu- 
pied countries on the continent was 
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Current Flour Production 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 











Previous Nov.7, Nov. 8, Nov. 9, 

Nov. 6, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

OED as ke cetneesvenvacedas *840,480 832,397 j 650,052 591,938 

EN, had 40s onde bok '0000-8 1,302,514 1,2 940,939 997,117 

RR eee eee 534,744 406,275 322,365 

Central and Southeast ......... 4568,828 582,519 443,148 433,080 

North Pacific Comat ...cccccsess 329,538 364,572 272,538 356,559 

WE 4508 504445440%5%04440 3,576,104 3,514,399 3,011,751 2,712,952 2,701,059 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 





























*Partly estimated. tIncomplete, 
Crop-year flour production 
fom Percentage of activity-———__-_—_—_, o- July 1 to ~ 
Nov. 6, Previous Nov. 7, Nov. 8, Nov. 9, Nov. 6, Nov. 7, 
; 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 80 79 65 58 53 13,341,411 12,288,855 
Southwest ....... 94 91 86 68 72 21,907,654 20,017,598 
i) eer rrr 92 80 73 70 56 8,511,203 7,422,069 
Central and S. E. 72 72 67 66 61 10,298,326 8,124,018 
N. Pacific Coast . 80 88 60 67 84 5,604,410 4,757,748 
OED. 6.6da0% 85 84 73 65 65 59,663,004 52,610,288 
THE SOUTHWEST Minneapolis 
55 Representative Mills Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- eT eee tivity 
capacity output tivity Oct. 31-Nov. 6 .. 110 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 814,380 810,604 99 Previous week 109 
Previous week $14,380 764,601 94 Year ago ...... 71 
TOO? OO occcavs 814,380 746,458 92 Two years ago .. « 67 
Two years ago $14,380 545,717 67 Five-year average 68 
Five-year @VeCTAZe ..cccccccccccscs 76 Ten-year average 59 
Ten-year AVETABE 2... cece ccsesece 72 > Ww , — 
Ten-year average .. ‘ THE NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 352 297,225 84 eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Previous week 311,141 88 South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
b sans eee awa oriar a. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
al ears ago ee 244,36 r+ : capacity output tivity 
Five-year average ...+eeeeseeeees i Oct. 31-Nov. 6 .. 738,822 488,543 66 
Ten-year AVETABE ...ccccccccecscces 69 Previous week .. 738,822 485,142 66 
Eabet See BOO. vac6aes 738,822 464,138 63 
ic ’ ’ 
- : ; Ww — ¥ Two years ago . 763,518 414,075 54 
Oct. 31-Nov, 6 .. 111,132 94,901 85 Five-year Average ...ccccescccccse 55 
Previous week .,. 111,132 91,320 82 TOR-FORE BVOPERR cscaccccesevocess 54 
TORE OHO 520008 111,132 93,966 85 Pre ; ve : ; 
Two years ago .. 111,132 69,215 62 ?roduction for current week was partly 
estimated, 
Salina 
Oct. 81.-Nov, ¢ 109,956 99,784 91 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week 109,956 100,395 91 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Year @80 ..-ce- 109,956 94,288 86 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago 109,956 81,644 74 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
PACIFIC COAST Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
se : capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Oct. 31-Nov. 6 ..*793,044 568,828 72 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week ..*807,744 582,519 72 
Weekly Pies Pet. qe: | OOF BRO ss. 2s: py th pt 
capacity output _ tivity I'wo years ago... 443,145 66 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 269,100 184,895 SR BEORORe BONS 88508 ska oneeves 4 
Beaviewe week 269.100 226,312 84 PWOR-VORF GVOTHRS. ocdcccccccticesses 63 
TOO? BNO ccvvesss 221,088 128,168 58 Current week partly estimated, 
Two years ago 256,368 177,948 69 *Including mills not previously reporting. 
Pive-FOOF AVETARS ccc ccesccvevisse 62 
TON-VORF BVETAGS ovrccvecevccensee 63 BUFFALO 
Portland District Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output = tivity 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 4: 144,643 101 Oct. 31-Nov. 6... 577,416 534,744 92 
Previous week 43,2 138,260 97 Previous week 977,416 467,454 80 
TORP GO séccees 43,472 92,551 65 BOGE BOO cé2cs02 577,416 424,073 73 
Two years ago... 146,216 94,590 64 Two years ago... 568,008 406,275 70 
PIve-VOOP GVOTARS «cs cccvicceseceses 74 Five-year A@VCTABE ...ccrccccvces _ 72 
TURHSORE GUOTERS <.o0.000 5.5% 60046808 70 TON-VORP BVETEBS 1c cccccscevsccces 73 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, 
City and St. Joseph; 


Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r-—Southwest 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Oct. 31-Nov. 6 .. 31,321 567,134 
Previous week 30,338 








Two weeks ago.. 31,338 i, 

1048 ccccecnsene 28,860 490,421 14,197 
AOGE Skee evecas 22,545 465,993 12,881 
ae Perrre re 23,865 35,742 11,728 
BOBO ck teciswes 21,903 461,369 11,851 
Five-yr. average 25,699 $84,132 13,574 


r——Northwest——, -—-Buffalo——, 

Weekly Crop year 

production 
7,21 


7-—Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date production to date 








275,859 10,231 167,063 58,763 1,010,056 
8,944 56.211 
9,311 56,736 
246,462 8,114 144,675 1,171 881,558 
235,960 7,754 139,139 43,180 841,092 
2 i 6,168 140,102 41,761 798,670 
6,640 150,939 40,394 854,596 
7,781 148,384 47,054 877,195 








larger this year than last. Turkey ap- 
pears to have sufficient wheat for her 
in North Africa 
There is 


famine in Bengal, however, and British 


needs and_ supplies 


are also more satisfactory. 


supplies, including wheat and flour from 


Australia, are reported to have been 
shipped there. 

Canadian wheat shipments to the 
United States have increased sharply 


since Sept. 9, according to the Domin- 


On that date 
movement by vessel and 
14,299,348 but 
Oct. 14 show a 


ion Bureau of Statistics. 
the crop year 
rail amounted to bus, 
figures compiled to 
total of 30,719,731 bus. Shipments from 
Fort William-Port Arthur to Buffalo 
increased from 2,575,401 to 9,803,302 
The movement to Duluth-Superior 
the lakehead terminals also was 
larger, further shipments were 


noted at the Pacific Coast. 


bus. 
from 
while 
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CONSENT DECREE IN 
STALE BREAD ISSUED 


Food Administration Announces 
Action Involving General Baking 


Co. Plants in One Area 


War 


New York, N. Y.—Continuing its 
drive for enforcement of provisions of 
the bread order, FDO-1, the War Food 
Administration has announced that a 
consent decree was entered into by 
officials and employees of the General 
Baking Co. and filed Nov. 5, after 
having been signed by Judge Mortimer 
W. Byers in the eastern district federal 
court. 

In the decree the officials and em- 
ployees admit violations of the wartime 
bread regulations during a period cover- 
ing Sept. 3 through Sept. 8 when bread 
in excess of 6,000 loaves was repossessed 
in violation of the bread consignment 
regulation governing the baking indus- 
try. 

All of the violations resulted from 
deliveries in Queens, Nassau and Suf- 
folk counties, and the consent decree 
was signed by plant managers and 
supervisors and the receiving 
clerks in that area. 


plant 
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COURT DECIDES ELEVATOR CASE 

Lovuisvittx, Ky.—The Kentucky Public 
Elevator Co., Louisville, operators of a 
large elevator in Louisville, apparently 
will be sold to the Early & Daniel Co., 
Cincinnati, under decision of the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, Frankfort, Ky., 
Nov. 5, which denied petition of the 
minority stockholders of the elevator 
firm, asking for a receiver for the com- 
pany and endeavor to block sale of the 
company to the (Cincinnati concern. 
Early & Daniel Co. has been operating 
the plant under a lease for some time. 
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Priorities on Corn 
For Processors 
Stopped by CCC 


Wasurinotron, D. C.—AlIl priorities on 
corn any 
corn coming into country elevators can 


have been terminated and 
be disposed of to any purchaser, the 
CCC has Corn processors 
have been advised that their priority 
privilege on corn delivered to country 
elevators under the price guarantee pro- 


gram is terminated. 


announced. 


In the announcement, the CCC ordered 
its divisional offices to “instruct country 
elevators to sell and ship 80% of all un- 
sold corn purchased from producers un- 
der the corn price guarantee program 
prior to Nov. 1, 1943, to terminal and 
subterminal warehouses which are under 
the uniform grain storage agreement. 

“Such warehouses shall offer this corn, 
plus any unsold stocks of corn pur- 
chased under the corn price guarantee 
program to commodity at ceiling prices 
plus permissible merchandising charges. 
Commodity will buy all corn grading No. 
3 or better not exceeding 1542% mois- 
ture and release corn of lower grades 
and higher moisture content. 

“Commodity will use its corn for ship- 
ment to drouth areas and to meet other 
emergencies.” 

The announcement means that there 
will be no extension of the bonus offer to 
producers which has been in effect re- 
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cently applying to any corn sold before 
Oct. 31 and shipped before Nov. 30. 

Meanwhile, OPA officials said flatly 
that no increase above the present ceil- 
ing is now being considered in drafting 
the new corn order. What is planned is 
a simplified version of the current corn 
ceiling MPR 346, setting on track prices 
in the growing area at terminal levels 
less minimum freight. This, it is hoped, 
will encourage flow of corn to market 
in a more normal fashion, and, if a 
parity price should be set up for corn 
later, it could be done more easily. Any 
advance in corn ceilings would require 
adjustments in the prices of corn prod- 
ucts which are under ceilings, or a sub- 
sidy to processors, since present margins 
are too small to absorb any corn price 
increase. 

Corn handlers are reported as experi- 
encing some confusion over amendment 
4 to MPR 346, issued Oct. 27, interpret- 
ing the amendment to mean that the 
discounts ordered in that amendment 
apply equally to yellow and white ear 
or snapped corn. OPA grain officials 
say that the confusion apparently arises 
in reading the amendment alone whereas 
it should be read as an integral part of 
the entire regulation. 

Amendment 4 to MPR 346 establishes 
the normal price differential which 
should prevail between white and yellow 
corn on ear and snapped varieties only. 

¥ ¥ 
Loan Rate Announcement Noy, 15 

Wasurinoton, D. C.—The loan rate for 
the 1943 corn crop to be announced by 
the Department of Agriculture on Nov. 
15 is expected to be 85% of parity for 
The law states that 
federal loans on crops must be 90% of 
parity unless the President rules that 
they should be lower. It is expected 
that the decree establishing wheat loans 
at 85% will set the pattern for corn. 
Parity for corn on Oct. 15 was $1.07, 
le higher than a month earlier, with fur- 
ther revision in the Nov. 15 figure con- 
sidered likely. 


corn on that date. 
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TEXAS WHEAT CONDITION “POOR” 
Forr Worrn, wheat 

has gone into the winter under the poor- 

est condition of any year within the 





‘Texas.— Winter 


past 10 years, observers here report. 
Much of it was seeded in the dust and 
only a few sections had enough moisture 
to sprout the volunteer wheat. A large 
percentage of the wheat land was not 
seeded. Very little of the sprouted wheat 
is sufficiently far enough advanced to 
permit its use for pasturage. With pros- 
pects so poor, and also on account of 
the income tax angle, very little wheat 
is being offered for sale. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. WINS 
WHITE STAR AWARD 


Kansas City, Mo.—Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, has won for the 
second time the Army-Navy produc- 
tion award for meritorious services 
on the production front. This adds a 
white star to the Army-Navy produc- 
tion award “E” flag which it won last 
spring. A letter dated November 6 
has been sent to the men and women 
of the Rodney Milling Co. at Kansas 
City by Robert P. Patterson, under 
secretary of war, commending them 
for winning this award. 





STOCKS OF GRAINS 
ON OCT. 1 REPORTED 


~<— 
Commercial Stocks in All Positions Total 
205,329,000 Bus—Stocks 12% 

Less Than Storage Space 
C.—Stocks of 28,- 
471,000 bus of old corn from the 1942 
and earlier crops, together with 61,- 
492,000 bus of oats, 93,160,000 bus of 
barley and 32,206,000 bus of rye, in all 
1943, 
are reported by the Crop Reporting 
Board. 


Wasuinoton, D. 


commercial positions on Oct. 1, 


These totals represent a com- 
pilation of commmercial stocks reported 
by the Food Distribution Administration 
at 46 terminal markets in addition to 
stocks estimated by the Crop Reporting 
Board in interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses, in merchant mills and oil 
seed crushers, and in other storages 
such as breweries, distilleries, bean clean- 
ing and corn processing plants, and 
similar miscellaneous storages. In the 
positions covered by estimates of the 
Crop Reporting Board were 21,019,000 
bus of old corn, 44,162,000 bus of oats, 
61,490,000 bus of barley and 8,431,000 
bus of rye. 
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Farm stocks on Oct. 1 bring the com- 
bined total in all positions up to 393,- 
315,000 bus of corn and _ 1,002,584,000 
bus of oats. Farm stocks of barley and 
rye are estimated only on June 1 and 
Dec. 1 each year, This is the first sur- 
vey covering these positions on Oct. 1, 
but comparisons are available for July 
1 and April 1, 1943, as shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Aggregate stocks of these four grains, 
at 205,329,000 bus, occupied about 12% 
of all commercial storage space, which 
totaled 1,667,192,000 bus as of April 1, 
1943. In addition, a relatively small 
amount of new crop corn had begun to 
move to storage by Oct. 1. (Total 
wheat stocks will be reported later.) 

In several corn belt states, stocks of 
corn in plants reporting to the Crop 
Reporting Board were larger on Oct. 1 
than on July 1, reversing the usual 
situation. Probably this indicates lower 
July 1 stocks than usual, as well as con- 
siderable movement from farms during 
the period. Stocks of corn on Oct. 1 in 
all commercial storages are relatively 
low, for though no similar Oct. 1 sur- 
vey has been made previously, current 
stocks are lower than those held at the 
46 terminal markets alone on the same 
date of the past three years. 


STOCKS OF GRAIN OCT. 1, 1948, WITH COMPARISONS 


Enumerated or estimated by— 
Position— 


Food Distribution Administration—*46 terminal markets... 
Crop Reporting Board—Other commercial storages 


On farms 


Total commercial stockst—Oct. 1, 1943 ...... 
Ge Ee BEES. A0ceccncucverceoeses 
tk es ED wwaGeviesedeneeéecua 

Totals, all positions—Oct. 1, 1943............. 

On and off farmst—July 1, 1943............. 


April 1, 1943 
*As enumerated Oct. 2; 


and 22,000,000 bus April 1, 1943. 


Stocks by kinds 
r-—in bus (000’s omitted)- 





Corn Oats Barley Ive 

7,452 17,330 21,670 23,775 

21,019 44,162 61,490 8,451 
sevens - 364,844 941,092 Fe oe 
seeseues 28,471 61,492 83,160 32,206 
i606 ee eeeee ns 30,916 27,278 40,498 32,115 
eee ee Cee, 95,340 34,166 46,32 28,784 
eens eeaeenaes 393,315 1,002,584 Tex We 
wT TrETnT tre 843,608 263,722 Fee oe 
0690660058008 1,490,452 542,374 Vee t.. 


includes Canadian bonded grain in storage in United States 
tFarm stocks of barley and rye available only on June 1 and Dec. 1 each year. 
corn in steel bins owned by CCC, amounting to 477,000 bus Oct. 1, 


TExcludes 
9,105,000 bus July 1, 





Great Lakes Grain Shipments 
During October Set a Record 


C.—An 
monthly record for grain transported on 


Wasuineton, D. all-time 
the Great Lakes was set during October 
when 23,877,460 bus was handled, Joseph 
B. Eastman, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, announced. This 
shipment brought the season’s cumula- 
total of 111,625,712 bus, within 
3,363,288 bus of the record total moved 
in the entire 1942 season. 

October shipment of 11,612,542 gross 
tons of iron ore exceeded by nearly 
200,000 tons the corresponding month’s 
tonnage in 1942 and brought to 76,784,- 
357 gross tons the cumulative 1943 iron 
ore movement. 

Coal dumped up to Oct. 25 totaled 
39,645,712 net tons for the season, with- 
in 2,000,000 tons of the corresponding 
date’s cumulative total for last year. 

This year’s records to date, achieved 
in the face of the worst weather condi- 
tions and latest season opening en- 
countered in years, were made possible, 
in the opinion of ODT officials, only by 
the fine co-operation of vessel operators, 
and 


tive 


government manpower 
labor on the Great Lakes. 
The ODT pointed out that although 


critical shortages of seamen have threat- 


agencies 


ened and some boats have put out with- 
out their normal complement of men, 
no vessel has failed to move as a result 
of the shortage of crew members. 
Citing the 43,704,768 bus of grain and 
9,515,643 gross tons of ore yet to be 
moved to fulfill the season’s quotas and 


an estimated 850,000 net tons of con! 
in cars at Great Lakes ports ready to 
be moved when coal shipments are un- 
frozen, the ODT stressed the necessity 
of continuation of efforts to move the 
essential amounts of grain, ore and coi! 
before the season’s end. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of millfeed from Minne- 
apolis during October were 80,610 tons, 
screenings 8,790, linseed meal 25,8: 
Shipments for the crop year, Aug. 1 to 
Oct. 31, were: millfeed 237,390 
screenings 21,450, linseed meal 32,720. 


tons, 
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RAIL RATES TO SOUTHEAST 
DISCUSSED AT PORTLAND 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Grain growers. 
millers, shippers and others intereste«! 
in obtaining lower freight rail rates for 
wheat and flour into the Southeast pre 
sented their arguments in Portland, No\ 
4, at the second of two hearings. ©! 
those present one half expressed views. 
pointing out that the proposed reduc- 
tions would amount to between 10c¢ ani! 
15c per 100 lbs on flour and wheat into 
southeastern markets, now made diffi 
cult to reach because of the curtail- 
mént of water transportation, and the 
higher freight rates by rail. Both pro- 
ponents and opponents were requeste( 
to file briefs. 
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— SEASONAL CHANGE-OVER to new crop 
flours? Don’t give it a thought. 








qi Commander-Larabee flours run so uniform throughout the year, 
you never need to worry about seasonal differences in the wheat crop. 





The great storage and milling capacity of Commander-Larabee 
Mills take care of that... by selection of the best bread wheats the 
crop affords... then blending and milling to our own high standards 
of uniformity and baking quality. 





You busy bakers . .. with overcrowded production schedules 
to maintain... are free from the old time troubles of seasonal 
) variations . . . when you use the brands of Commander or Larabee 
Flours you prefer. 


SPECI, Lp UR 
Consult: your Commander or Larabee representative for the , FlLOup s 


types and grades of Commander Larabee Flours best suited to your present 
needs ... and be better satisfied the year ’round. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS. 





















Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* * * 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels 


* * 














KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 











SOYBEAN MOVEMENT 
HEAVIER THIS YEAR 


Favorable Weather Speeds Harvest in 
All Sections—Congested Situation 
Improving, AAR Says 


With more than 1,200 box cars now 
operating full schedule in the soybean 
harvesting section, making rapid short 
hauls between country points and proc- 
essing plants, some improvement has oc- 
curred in the congestion at country ele- 
vators. Many elevators in the soybean 
belt are filled with beans and unable 
to take more grain or beans until they 
can make shipments. To forestall con- 
gestion at many major market and 
processing points, shipping permits are 
required for 13 markets. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads declared that the shuttle system 
inaugurated in the soybean area to 
speed shipment was proving “very satis- 
factory” and that reports from Illinois 
processors indicate that they are getting 
all the beans they can handle. 

Meanwhile, from the Toledo area come 
reports that manpower shortages at ele- 
vators have retarded unloading and that 
a shortage of terminal elevator space 
is in prospect because of heavy storage 
of wheat brought in from other sections 
to supplement the short Ohio wheat 
crop. Fears of car shortages also are 
said to be encouraging storage of feed 
grains there which might be stored else- 
where under normal conditions. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has ad- 
vised the grain trade in the Kansas City 
area that it can sell soybeans to proc- 
essors in that area and also to those on 
the Pacific Coast. Previously all soy- 
beans had to be offered to the CCC. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








OKLAHOMA NEEDS MOISTURE 

Oxtanoma Crry, OxLta.— Wheat plant- 
ing is practically completed in Okla- 
homa, with much of the acreage planted 
in dust. Some replanting is being done 
in areas deficient in moisture or where 
poor quality seed caused poor germina- 
tion. In some areas benefited by show- 
ers, wheat is making fair progress, but 
only a limited acreage is in condition to 
afford pasturage. The entire state is 
needing heavy rains for benefit of grains, 
conditioning of the fields for plowing, 
and also for stock water which is get- 
ting low in many localities. The past 
week was a dry one, with only scat- 
tered and small showers. Harvesting 
was the major activity. Frost and light 
freezes prevented much feed from mak- 
ing grain and farmers salvaged the feed 
as silage. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





R. O. CROMWELL COMPLETES STAFF 

Wasurnoton, D. C.—(Special)—Com- 
pletion of the staff of R. O. Cromwell, 
the latest draftee from private grain and 
crop reporting circles to join the far- 
flung Food Distribution Administration 
of Agriculture, and removal into ex- 
panded office space in the South Build- 
ing of the department, is announced. 
Mr. Cromwell has the title of chief of 
the food grains section of the marketing 
reports division of the grain products 
branch. He came to this post from the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corp. and fills 


the vacancy made by the departure of - 


Paul Johnson, who, as a reserve officer 
in the army, has been called to active 
duty. 
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THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY ... 


A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 


A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 

A POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 


—— 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 


Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 
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MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPO 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


KANE e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE PORTLAND 
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nial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 





















GROWN 
MILLS 






ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F,. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
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“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














"© FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Mont 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
OuirF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 



















Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








T 4 99 
Cremo?” 3:3 cm 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the Nostiwestern Miller 

















Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 




















Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


g h e p, | with Vitamins 


and Iron 





MInnESOTA GIRL FLour . 


me ee long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 

















REMBRANDT, 
MILLER’S SON 

The father of the painter, Rembrandt, 

was Harmen Gerritsz, the miller. Har- 
men was born about 1569, and 20 years 
later married the daughter of a Leyden 
baker and settled there. Both Harmen 
and his wife were members of the lower 
middle class, but he became fairly pros- 
perous, because in addition to his home 
at Leyden, near the junction of the two 
branches of the Rhine, he owned the 
greater part of the windmill almost op- 
posite on the Pelican Quay close to the 
White Gate. It was a pleasant situation 
facing the setting sun, with only the 
town ramparts and quiet moat between 
it and the wide plain. On the right was 
the river, with slow barges creeping up 
and down; on the left oxcarts creaked 
to and from the town, while in front the 


THE 


broad sails of two windmills swung 
round and round. 

Harmen owned several 
beyond the town, and in 1605 was ap- 
pointed head of the Pelican district, to 
which position he was re-elected in 1620. 
He signed himself Van Ryn, or “of the 
Rhine,” a designation which was also 
adopted by Rembrandt. 

The fifth child of Harmen was Rem- 
brandt, who was born probably in 1606. 
As a boy Rembrandt played around the 
mill and assisted his father in the work 
there. But as his parents were ambi- 
tious. for him, in 1620 he was enrolled in 
the university at Leyden. Rembrandt’s 
tastes, however, did not run to the 
classics, and as he was continually 
sketching things around him, his father 
decided to let him try to become a 
painter, and placed him in the studio of 
Jacob von Swanenburch. 


other houses 


At that time, and for a few centuries 
previously, there was a demand for pic- 
tures for the church, and for courts and 
guilds. Painting, in fact, was one field 
in which a poor boy with a few quali- 
fications and natural ability could rise 
to eminence. 
painter 
bound to any 


A boy was placed with a 
much as an apprentice was 
artisan. Many of 
the painters, however, required a more 
substantial sum for letting a boy learn 
in their studios than was ever the case 
in the trades. Nevertheless, the painters 
had a guild in each of the principal 
centers, which closely followed the rules 
of the trade guilds. Rembrandt stayed 
three years with Swanenburch, and then 
went to Amsterdam to the studio of 
Pieter Lastman. Lastman, however, had 


other 
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acquired an Italian manner with which 
Rembrandt had no sympathy, and after 
six months the young painter returned 
to Leyden to study and practice in his 
own way. His earliest known pictures 
date from 1627, or three years after his 
return. 


Never bear more than one kind of 
trouble at a time. Some people bear 
three kinds—all they have had, all they 
have now, and all they expect to have. 


HE’S A PECULIAR CRITTER 


The farmer is unhapy. Don’t 
ask us why. Give almost anyone else 
in the country a big income and he’d 
go whistling all day long. But not the 
farmer. In 1932 when his national in- 
come was around four billion dollars he 
yelled to heaven—and with cause. To- 
day, with the farm income for 1943 
headed for 19 billion dollars—the great- 
est in history—he’s yelling just as loud— 
without cause. 

Farm income statistics are amazing. 
In the first half of this year farm in- 
come reached $8,202,000,000, compared 
with $6,215,000,000 just a year before. 
This was a 32% increase. The July take 
was up 27% to $1,584,000,000. 

Never before has farm income reached 
the $18,499,000,000 peak attained in the 
12 months ended in July of this year. 
Similar figures for the year previous 
were but $13,963,000,000. . . And the 
end is not yet. 

In Iowa the banks are literally burst- 
ing with money. The income of the state 
is expected to reach $1,700,000,000 this 
year, or twice that of ’41. 
damned _ sore. 
resent the fact that they cannot 
hire labor and pay what they call a rea- 


But the farmers are 
They 





sonable wage. They think the prices of 
things they buy, or would buy if they 
were available, are too high. In short, 
individualism is rampant, even though 
we do happen to be in the midst of the 
greatest war in history.—Food Field Re- 
porter. 

FIGHTERS EAT 

A soldier or 
and a half times as much as a civilian. 
But people sometimes forget that service 
men had to eat before they went into 
the armed forces. Actually they reduce 
the supplies remaining for civilians only 
by the differences between what they ate 
as civilian and what they eat now—the 
difference between 514, lbs a day com- 
pared with the 33, lbs they would still 
have eaten if they had remained in civil 
life. 

The War Food Administration says 
the average weekly diet for a man in 
training includes: 614% lbs of meat; 7 
eggs; 314, lbs of fresh milk; 11% lbs of 
evaporated milk; ice cream once a week; 
at least 1 lb of butter, margarine and 
other fats: 41% lbs of bread, cereal and 
other grains; 5 lbs of potatoes; 5 Ibs 
of fresh and canned vegetables; 41/, lbs 
of tomatoes and citrus fruit; 2 lbs of 
other fruit. 


MORE 


a sailor eats about one 


For men quartered in this country the 
Army and Navy require at least a 
three-month reserve supply; for men in 
the armed services abroad, a nine-month 
supply. 


RETRIBUTION 


Though the Mills of God grind slowly, 
yet they grind exceeding small, 
Though with patience He stands awaiting, 

with exactness grinds He all. 


FRIEDRICH VON LOGAN. 
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EMPLOYER ADOPTS NEW 
COLD-PREVENTION PROGRAM 

A unique industrial cold-prevention 
program has been started for the em- 
ployees of Sherman Paper Products 
Corp., Newton Upper Falls, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of packaging materials. It is 
anticipated that employees will save 50 
to 75% of the time formerly lost 
through colds. This high goal has been 
established upon the strength of large 
scale tests of a new cold-preventive 
method. 

“mployees who participate in Sher- 
man’s free cold prevention program will 
receive one oral cold-vaccine tablet each 
day for the first eight days, after which 
they will receive two tablets a week. 
This will continue throughout the winter. 

Such a program, it was reported, 
could produce startling results if adopt- 
ed by all manufacturers, for colds are 
responsible for more lost time than all 
other sicknesses combined. It has been 
estimated that a national cold-preven- 
tion program could provide the equiva- 
lent of nearly 200,000 additional work- 
ers. 

A COLONIAL MILLER 
AND STATESMAN 

Nicholas Easton came from Wales in 
1634, at the age of 41. With his two 
sons he was among the first settlers in 
Newbury, Mass., and in Hampton, N. H. 
He had trouble with the authorities, 
and in 1638 removed to Rhode Island 
and built the first house in Newport. 
He was governor of the Rhode Island 
and Providence colonies from 1650 to 
1652. 

In 1663 he and his sons erected at 
Newport the first wind mill in Rhode 
Island. The boys directed the manage- 
ment of this mill until 1675, when it 
was blown down, the same year as the 
death of Governor Easton. 

COVENANT WITH WHEAT 


Fields of winter wheat in emerald set- 
tings 
Twinkle between hills golden brown: 
Green scarfs, swathing chill, gnarled 
ridges 
Edged with snow’s rare eiderdown. 
Prairie wheat, miles gently rolling, 
Iush, beneath the winter blow: 
Grain that has with God and man 
thing in common— 
A covenant to grow. 
Bevutan M. Hovey. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Business and Editorial O fices: 


118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Senior Member of a Long-Estab- 
lished Family of Trade Journals 
Serving the Flour, Grain, Feed 


supplements - $2.00 


: 5-08 Associated Publications: THE AMERICAN BAKER, FEEDSTUFFS Milling and Baking Industries 
years ~ ~ . 
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BUSINESS AND EDITORIAL STAFF 
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Walter H. Tarling, King Midas Flour Mills Co. 


Superintendent, Retires 


superintendent of the 
Minneapolis, 


FR viverincensn of Walter H. Tarling from the office of 


King Midas Flour Mills Co., 
was announced Nov. 1. Mr. Tarling 
reached retirement age on that date after 25 years of service. 
“Now that I’ve reached the retirement age,” Mr. Tarling com- 
mented, “I’m going to sit on the sidelines and watch the game. 
I intend to keep up my interest in milling and wherever there is 
a gathering of millers, I hope to be seen among them.” 

Mr. Tarling has been engaged in flour milling “ever since 
he can remember.” His father was superintendent and manager 
of a mill at Calne Wiltshire, England, Mr. Tarling’s birthplace. 
At the age of 21, he came to the United States and obtained 
employment in the Kehlor Mills in East St. Louis, Ill. 


After a few years in mills in St. Louis, 
Mr. Tarling moved to Minneapolis and 
soon was in charge of the Grand Forks, 
N. D., mill of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. He held that position for 10 years 
and was then selected for the position of 
superintendent of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co. mill at Calgary, Alberta. 

“Twenty-five years ago I was glad to 
get back to the United States,” Mr. Tar- 
ling related. “AIl those 25 years have 
been spent with the King Midas Flour 
Mills Co. as superintendent. 





They have 
been interesting years for me as there 
was considerable construction work.” 

A buffet supper was held Oct. 28 in Mr. 
Tarling’s honor at the home of Henry 
Kuehn, vice president and co-manager of 
the King Midas Flour Mills Co. Ap- 
proximately 30 office associates of Mr. 
Tarling’s and the superintendents of the 
three mills attended and presented him 
with a silver service tray which bore the 
following inscription: 

“To Walter H. Tarling, great in counsel 
and noble in work. His associates of King 
Midas Flour Mills Co. express deep af- 
fection. Nov. 1, 1943.” 

Members of District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, presented Mr. Tar- 
ling with a bound booklet of congratula- 
tory letters upon the occasion of his re- 
tirement. The presentation was made 
Nov. 6 by L. H. Patten, Farmers & Mer- 
chants Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn., chair- 
man of the district organization; and C. 
R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., vice chairman. 

Mr. Tarling has been active in the af- 
of the 
Millers and was national president of the 


fairs Association of Operative 
association in 1938. He now is chairman 
of the finance committee. 

Tentative plans of Mr. Tarling in- 
clude spending the winter months in 
Florida, returning to Minneapolis for the 
Mr. Tarling says that “there isn’t any city that can 
beat Minneapolis as a place to live in the summer.” Pho- 
tography is his principal hobby, according to associates. 

Many changes in the art of milling wheat into flour have 
been brought about during the years of Mr. Tarling’s associa- 
tion with the industry, he recalls. His first memories of flour 
milling are of the time spent with his father in the Edwin 
Pound Mills at Calne. “The mill was about 300 bbls capacity 
and was fully equipped with Henry Simon machinery,” he re- 
called. “We had purifiers and reels, but no sifters,” he added, 
commenting that practically all of the changes have been 
improvements on the basic fundamentals and methods, rather 
than departures from them. 


summers. 


















A Limited Number Available! 














THE FORSTER conDITIONER 


Soft wheat mills, milling hard wheats and hard wheat 
mixes, must be prepared for additional tempering. A 
short time conditioner handles this to advantage. 


The FORSTER Conditioner will condition soft and : 
hard wheat mixes with uniformity for correct milling. 

It conserves metals required for additional tempering 
tanks and will save space, power, upkeep and labor 
maintenance cost. 


A few FORSTER Conditioners are available on 1943 
allotment. Wire or write promptly if your mill needs 
this milling help. 


The FORSTER -ACTURING CO,, In: 
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Oe KANSAS, U. S. A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Ceih is i Laake Vl Ceiagpalle webib Me Gen a Lacie, Was © e@ Southeastern, J. D. Ferguson, 425 12th St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Northwest, R. J. S. Carter, 1219 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. @ Canada, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Toronto, Ont. e California, C. M. Fraenkel, 
461 Market St., San Francisco. e © — Great Britain, Holland, France, Sweden, Se IE Tins Benes, Lid. Sieadte Hex, Stockport, England. 
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Roll Bearing Maintenance 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


3a 





OW TO “KEEP ’EM ROLLING” 











HE full significance of Secretary 
[oer Agriculture Claude Wickard’s 

often quoted phrase, “Food will win 
the war and write the peace,” becomes 
increasingly apparent as this World 
War II progresses and approaches its 
final phase. Food production is now a 
critical job and the future demands 
upon our food resources are certain to 
be enormous. 

As key men in the production end of this 
country’s most basic food industry we 
have a definite responsibility. We are 
charged to extend all possible effort to 
surpass all of our former production 
records. In scanning over some of the 
causes for production delays and stop- 
pages in the flour mill I find that one 
of the most annoying and sometimes 
costly reasons are burned out roll bear- 
ings. With ever increasing emphasis be- 
ing placed upon production it is cer- 
tain that mill machinery will be over- 
loaded, even to the point of carry loads 
not provided for in the original design. 

Over a period of several months I 
have accumulated data on the causes 
for roll bearing failures and I shall be 
pleased if a report of my experiences 
proves helpful to you. The conditions 
surrounding these failures are many 
and varied and often are a combination 
of several factors. For the purpose of 
simplicity and clarity I shall discuss each 
one separately. 


BEARING PRESSURES AND JOURNAL SPEEDS 


If we assume that 70% of the project- 
ed bearing area to be effective, a 9x30 
Nordyke & Marmon rollef mill bearing 
contains 13.28 sq. in. The static pres- 
sure due to the weight of the rolls would 
be 40.81 Ibs per sq in, Several months 
ago, through the kindness of Glenn Mer- 
chen I was able to make a study of 


I found 
that a well loaded break roll exerted a 
pressure of 500 lbs or 59.62 lbs per sq. 
in. The pressure on second midds rolls 
was roughly 1,000 lbs or 78.41 lbs per 
sq. in. However, in one case, a heavily 
loaded sizings roll showed nearly 2,000 lbs 
or 116.11 lbs per sq. in, This is well be- 


pressures on some of our rolls. 


yond the allowable pressure for inex- 
Therefore, a 
definite cause for roll bearing failure 


pensive grades of babbitt. 





Mr. Rousseau, author of this article, is 
head miller for the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash. He 
elected Chairman of District 9, Associa- 


recently was 
tion of Operative Millers. Mr. Rousseau 
is a graduate of the Department of Mill- 
ing Industry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 





Carl Gottschalk, second miller at the Atkinson Milling Co. mill in Minne- 
apolis, “takes the temperature” of a roll bearing to make sure that the bear- 
ing is not running hot. 


By Armand H. Rousseau 





H. H. Collier (right) superintendent of the Atkinson Milling Co. mill in 
Minneapolis, and Carl Gottschalk, second miller, inspect the journal of a 


9”x30” break roll for possible damage. 





PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF 
ROLL BEARING FAILURE 


1.—Excessive loads. 
2.—Excessive speeds. 
3.—Faulty babbitt. 
4.—Improper clearance. 
5.—Improper oil grooving 
6.—Loose shims. 
7.—Worn oil wipers. 
8.—Improper installation. 
9.—Improper lubrication. 


Mr. Rousseau, in this article on roll 
bearing maintenance, discusses each fac- 
tor in detail and suggests preventive or 
remedial measures to be followed in ob- 
taining maximum operating life and ef- 
ficiency from roll bearings. This article 
was presented as one of the addresses on 
the program of the recent convention of 
District 9, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers.—The Editors. 





could be excessive load, particularly if 
cheap babbitt is used. 

In recent months many millers have 
increased the journal speeds of their 
rolls in order to increase capacity. Since 
the average roll journal and bearing was 
designed for a speed of approximately 
500 r.p.m. on the fast roll some trouble 
can be expected if the journal speed is 
increased. My experience 
has been principally with the Nordyke & 
Marmon and Allis collar-oiled bearing. 


excessively 


I have experimented with speeds on this 
type of roll up to 750 r.p.m. and I have 
come to the conclusion that anything 
above 700 r.p.m. is poor practice and 
will result in bearing failures. Since 
October, 1939, I have been operating 
three double stands of 9x24 Nordyke & 
Marmon rolls at 680 r.p.m. on the fast 
roll without any trouble. Since June, 
1940, I have successfully operated sev- 
eral stands of 9x36 Nordyke & Marmon 


rolls at 700 r.p.m. on the fast rolls. 
Any attempts to operate rolls faster 
than this has resulted in trouble. It is 
to be expected that rolls running at this 
speed will be more 
operating conditions. However, if prop- 
er care is given these bearings they 
will operate very satisfactorily. 


sensitive to bad 


The friction of a bearing varies di- 
rectly as the speed at low pressures. 
But for high pressures the friction is 
very great at low velocities, approach- 
ing a minimum at about 2 feet per sec- 
ond linear velocity and increasing be- 
yond this point. The surface velocity 
on the fast roll of a 9x30 roll running 
700 r.p.m. is 8.6 feet per second. Lubri- 
cation engineers advise me that for pres- 
sure loads ordinarily found in a flour 
mill this is not excessive provided an 
oil of sufficient film strength is used. 


I{EAT DISSIPATION 


The babbitt walls in roll bearings are 
quite heavy resulting in a low conduc- 
tion of heat. This does not allow the 
bearing to expell the excess heat to 
keep it cool. Heat dissipation may be 
aided by the use of babbitt containing a 
high percentage of tin. Tin, being a 
good conductor of heat, will help to 
maintain a cooler bearing temperature. 

When installing roll stands or pro- 
viding for ventilation on a roll floor it 
must be remembered that much heat is 
generated in the grinding operation, It 
is reasonable to expect that some of the 
heat generated by the grinding process 
will be transmitted to the journal. 

We ordinarily: think of roll suction as 
a means of keeping the roll stands free 
of dust and humid air. I suspect that 
this aspiration also has a strong influ- 
ence on roll bearing temperatures. A 
good circulation of air should always 


(Continued on page 19a.) 
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FEEDER FOR ALLIS EXPERIMENTAL MILL 


By J. E. Anderson 
Department of Milling Industry, Kansas State College 
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| Side View Showl 
y Pulley, Shaft Extension and Side Removed 


HE routine of operations which is 
important to the and 


efficiency of experimental milling 


accuracy 


is often interrupted by hang-up of the 


stocks in the feeders above the rolls. 
After several attempts at improvement 
in the feeding of stocks to the grinding 
rolls, the 
built. 


The construction of the feeder, with 


feeder described herein was 


the exception of a few small pieces of 
sheet metal, requires only three metal 
parts in addition to those contained in 
the conventional type of feeder. These 
parts are a pulley 2 inches in diameter 
and Y%-inch bore, a 5-inch length of 
¥%-inch shafting threaded with standard 
2-inch threads on one end and a coupling 
with Y%-inch standard 


If no cold rolled shafting is 


threaded inside 
threads. 
available, the stub shaft may be made 
by sawing the head from a Y2x6-inch 
bolt. 
wood and fastened to the shaft by two 
Y%-ineh of the 
pulley. If the pulley used is wood in- 


stead of cast iron, it will be necessary 


The pulley may be turned from 


nuts, one on each side 


to thread the other end of the shaft. 
The coupling is the most difficult of 

the three pieces to find in regular hard- 
One 

and 


ware stocks. can be made by 


boring out Y%-ineh 


tapping with 
threads a short section of shafting or 
octagon bar % inch or larger in diam- 
eter. 
The 


from the 


74-inch eccentric (figure 1) is 
feeder 


raised and lowered the feed gate, there- 


conventional which 


by regulating the rate of feed of stocks 


to the grinding rolls. This eccentric, 
. with its bearings or supporting castings, 


The 


hand wheels are discarded and the ec- 


is removed from the old feeder. 
centric used as the driving mechanism 
for the shaker on the new feeder as 
After the feed- 


er is assembled, the coupling is screwed 


shown in the diagrams. 


onto the threaded end of the eccentric 
shaft and the 
the coupling. 


stub shaft screwed into 
The ends of the shafts 
should meet inside the coupling in order 
to lock the threads and prevent the 
joint from working loose. A left hand 





Interior 


drive is shown in the drawing and can 
be used, but if a right hand drive is 
used—i.e., the pulley installed on the 
right hand side of the feeder and belted 





L. 
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shaker is geared to the eccentric by 
means of two cleats set edgewise, % inch 
apart, across the bottom of the shaker. 
The eccentric slides up and down be- 
tween the cleats as it turns so. that the 
resultant motion of the shaker is for- 
ward and back in a straight line, paral- 
lel to its slope. The shaker should be 
located far enough forward so that the 
front extremity extends past the feed 
gate (A, figure 1) when the shaker is 
as far back as the eccentric will move it. 
This prevents the shaker from locking 
back of the feed gate if the gate is 
accidentally lowered too far in securing 
very slow rates of feeding of stocks to 
the grinding rolls. 

To prevent leakage of stocks along 
the edges of the shaker, two shedder 
blocks (S, S, figure 2) are fastened to 
the inner sides of the hopper with 
screws. These blocks are cut out at the 
lower end next to the sides of the hop- 
per. This makes a groove in which the 
thin, shallow sides of the shaker slide, 
making a lap joint, which prevents the 
leakage of stocks. The shedder blocks 
need be only % inch thick, but the 





' 


1% ~ 
Figure ID 


Front View of Driving Mechanism as Seen 


From Point Xx 


to the fast roll—the direction of rotation 
will tighten the coupling, while the left 
hand drive tends to unscrew the coupling 
and release the stub shaft. 

The direction of rotation of the ec- 
centric in the shaker type feeder does 
not affect the operation of the shaker. 

The woodwork in the feeder is similar 
to that of the old feeder, Y%-inch clear 
white pine being used. Much of the 
material in the old feeder can be sal- 
vaged in the construction of the new 
one. A bottomless hopper is constructed 
with the center of the hopper located 
over the line of contact of the grinding 
rolls. The position needs be only ap- 
proximate, but ample clearance should 
be provided inside the feeder and back 
of the bottom of the hopper to allow 
the shaker to be moved back and forth 
by the eccentric. 

The shaker (which is 74 inches long 
from front to back in the feeder shown) 
works the stocks forward and out of 
the hopper and forms the bottom of the 
hopper. 


This movable hopper bottom or 


(Feeder Door Removed) 


blocks should be long enough vertically 
to allow the top part to be planed to a 


long thin taper. This prevents bridging 


The sides 
on the shaker are slightly less than y, 
inch thick to enable them to move freely 
in the shedder block groove, which jis 
Y% inch wide. The sides on the shaker 
need extend only about % inch into the 
groove, its depth being slightly greater 
than % inch. A thin side is alsw at- 
tached to the back end of the shaker and 
extends about % inch above the bottom 
end of the back of the hopper. ‘his 
piece is not essential but insures agzvinst 
leakage of stock across the back of the 
shaker. The feeder door, its support- 
ing frame to which it is hinged anc the 
piece against which the lower end ot the 
door rests when closed, can be tiken 
from the old feeder. The upper piece 
of the frame to which the 
hinged needs to be rasped out sligiitly 
to allow the sheet metal feed gate (A, 
figure 1) to pass between the frame 
and the front of the hopper. The guides 
for the slide type feed gate “(a, fixure 
4) may also be extended below the point 
shown in the drawing if additional sup- 
port is desired at the lower end of the 


of the stocks in the hopper. 


door is 


feed gate. 

The sheet metal baffle or guide for 
the stock (D, figure 1) is made by cut- 
ting the sheet 1 inch wider than the in- 
side dimension (width) of the feeder. 


Right angle bends are then made 1% 


4 inch 
in from each edge. 
edges keep the stock from spilling off 
and provide a means of hingeing the 
baffle to the sides of the feeder by drill- 
ing holes as shown. In case the bzffle 
is made to extend below the tops of the 


These turned-up 


saddle boards which are over the ends 
of the rolls, the lower part of the baffle 
should be tapered and made narrow 


enough to pass freely between these 
extra boards in the lower section of the 
roll housing. In cleaning out the feeder 
it is convenient to swing the baffle up 
and out of the way. Some sort of rest 
should be installed below the bottom 
end of the baffle to stop it at the proper 
position when it is lowered into operat- 
ing position. The proper slope of the 
baffle insures an even feed of stocks to 
the rolls. If the slope is too steep, the 


stocks feed into the rolls in waves just 


ww 














Figure I 


Bottom View of Driving Mechanism 





as Seen From Point y 
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Mr. Anderson, author of the accom- 


panying article, is milling technologist on 
the staff of the Department of Milling 
Industry, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan; and also is associated with the fed- 
eral hard winter wheat quality laboratory 


there. 





as they fall from the shaker, while too 
little slope causes the stocks to collect 
on the baffle; 45° or less is a suitable 
slope for handling most stocks. 

The double slope shaker (not shown 
in the diagrams) is best suited to the 
feeding of very fine middlings and sec- 
ond quality stocks. To construct this 
type of feeder, the hopper is built with 
the front and back equal in length and 
the shaker is set horizontally, instead of 
being sloped. The bottom of the shaker 
is made to slope toward its center from 
both ends. An opening about 1 inch 
wide across the shaker is left between 
the ends of the two sloping pieces form- 
ing the bottom of the shaker. Slotted 
sheet metal strips are then fastened to 
the lower side of the sloping pieces of 
wood so that the width of the opening 
is decreased to about % inch. The 
wider opening between the ends of the 
sloping bottom pieces of the shaker 
provides clearance for the feed regulat- 
ing device. This device is simply a 
hlock of wood supported over the nar- 
row slot between the metal strips in 
such manner that it can be raised to 
allow stocks to fall through the slit or 
lowered to close the opening and shut 
off the feed to the rolls. No baffle is 
required in this feeder, as the stocks are 


continuously released directly over the 
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grinding zone between the rolls. “Wavi- 
ness” in the rate of the feed is prac- 
tically eliminated. 

The feed regulating device is installed 
by inserting two small metal pins in 
each end of the block. A groove is then 
cut in each of the shedder blocks and 
the metal pins placed in these grooves. 
The upper end of the movable piece is 
attached to a piece of %4-inch rod which 
extends through the sides of the hopper, 
one end of the rod being cut long 
enough to form a lever outside the hop- 
per when bent to a right angle. This 
lever is used for raising or lowering the 


device, thereby regulating the rate of 


Leader of four expeditions across our 
wilderness, one of the first to lead a 


party into California, defeated candi- 


feed to the rolls. The section of the 
rod which extends across the inside of 
the hopper is bent into the form of a 
very short crank near each side of the 
hopper. The center section of the rod 
is now out of line with the sections 
which form the bearings in the sides of 
the hopper. The movable feed regulat- 
ing block is now attached to the mid- 
section of the rod. Movement of the 
lever or the extended rod bent against 
the side of the hopper provides an ec- 
centric action which raises and lowers 
the feed regulator. 

To assemble either type of feeder put 
all stationary parts together except that 


date for President of the United States, 
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one complete side is left off the feeder. 
Lay the feeder on the attached side, 
put the shaker in place, insert the ec- 
centric into the bearing on the attached 
side and put the unattached side in 
place by slipping the cleat underneath 
the shaker and inserting the eccentric 
shaft in the bearing on the free side. 
Attach the coupling to the end of the 
eccentric shaft and screw in the stub 
shaft. Attach the pulley to the stub 
shaft so that it is in line with the old 
drive pulley on the roll shaft, which 
should now be installed on the fast roll 
shaft and preferably on the right hand 
side of the rolls. 





marked the way for our great west- 


ern migrations. 


SWISS SILK: has been tireless in its 


effort to give to millers the bolting 


General Fremont left his mark on our 


western plains. 


He was bold, courageous and wise. 
Tireless in his efforts to secure the 


West for our growing country, he 


cloth that would make their road to 


profits easier and more certain. 


The 


miller who specifies Swiss Silk knows 
that he is getting the best bolting cloth 


that money can buy. 
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THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


Synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories, 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Madde available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938 
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For almost ten years, ever since the first of the pure 
vitamins (ascorbic acid) was synthesized in 1934, 
the name Merck has been foremost in the synthesis, 
development, and large-scale production of these 


vitally important substances. 


With the inception of our Government’s enrichment 
program, the milling industry found in Merck & Co., 
Inc., a central and dependable source of enrichment 


ingredients. 


Backed by thorough experience, extensive resources, 
and rapidly expanding production facilities, we con- 
tinue to serve the milling industry in maintaining the 
justly won status of Enriched White Flour as a per- 


manent addition to the daily diet. 


4 FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 
ss PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1212 





Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Ma 


ving Chemise RAHWAY, N.]J. 


New York, N.Y. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. . St. Louis, Mo. ° Elkton, Va. > Chicago, Ill. ° Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture is precision- 
controlled, offering important operating ad- 
vantages either in continuous feeding or 
batch-mixing. 





Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture was developed 
after extensive research to meet the miller’s 
practical needs. It is smooth and free-flowing, 
providing all desirable characteristics. 





Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture gives you these 
advantages: 


© Low flour ash—the carrier is organic. It keeps 
ash content to a minimum. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
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FLOUR-ENRICHMENT 


© Uniformity—ensuresuniform enrichment levels. 
© Stability—does not deteriorate on storage 


@ It does not cake or clog in the feeder. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture has been tested 
and approved during a full year’s operation 
by many mills. Experienced operators say 
that it is ideally suited for mills which prefer 
a finished mixture. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixture passes a 
No. 325 screen. It is available both in single 
and double strength. 
further details. 


Write us for prices and 


Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. * Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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Federal Inspection of Flour, Cereals 


HE organization which I repre- 
sent has been known as the Bu- 
Chemistry, the Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administration of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and now as the Food and Drug 


reau of 


By Kenneth S. Monfore 


Acting Chief, Seattle, 
Food & Drug Administration 


Administration of the Federal Security 
We have had the job of en- 
forcing the federal pure food laws since 
1906. The unit is comparatively small, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


Agency. 


Walter G. Campbell, Commissioner of 


Foods and Drugs, directs the work and 
is surrounded in Washington by labora- 
tories which specialize in fact-finding in 
certain fields. Some of the specialists 
employed in these Washington labora- 
tories or units include physicians, phar- 
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Doing a Dependable Job for You—Always! 


Yes sir, Mr. Miller! “Lucky 11” is right on the job... the same fine phos- 
phate as ever—free-flowing, non-caking, easily mixed, and of uniformly 
high purity and leavening strength ... consistently baking better biscuit! 
Already helping hundreds of millers all over the country to meet the de- 
mand for dependable self-rising flours, LUCKY LEAVEN will be avail- 
able to many more of them as soon as war conditions permit. 


Anxious to Serve! 


Many of our salesmen are in the Service and we’re 
unable to contact you as often as we'd like; but we’re 
as near to you as your 
serve youinevery way 





VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


phone and ready to 
possible. Call on us! 
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macologists, biochemists and chemists ex- 
pert in testing vitamins, bacteriologists, 
food chemists and microanalysts. 

The field Work is carried on by 16 
stations strategically located in impor- 
tant centers of commerce throughout the 
nation. 

The broad purpose of the Food and 
Drug Administration is that of prohil- 
iting the movement in interstate com- 
merce of adulterated and misbranded 
foods, drugs, devices and cosmetics. {np 
endeavoring to fulfill that purpose we 
give prior attention to adulterations and 
misbrandings hazard the 
Next in impor- 
tance is our work to prevent interstate 
distribution of foods, drugs and cosmct- 
ics which are decomposed, filthy or ot|i- 
erwise unfit for consumption or use. 


which may 
health of consumers. 


GUARD AGAINST CONTAMINATION 


Congress, in the Food, Drug and Cvs- 
metic Act of 1938, extended the lev:l 
meaning of adulteration to include arti- 
cles prepared, packed or held under in- 
sanitary conditions whereby they my 
have been contaminated with filth or 
rendered injurious to health. The Food 
and Drug Administration therefore now 
not only looks for filth or decompositicn 
in the finished article, but also carefuliy 
observes the sanitation or lack of sani- 
tation surrounding the preparation, 
packing and storage of foods, drugs aid 
cosmetics. All the work and care of 
preparing a food in a spotlessly clein 
plant from the highest quality ingre«ii- 
ents may be nullified and the food sui\)- 
ject to seizure if it is stored, either 
before or after shipment in commerce, 
under insanitary conditions. 

There is then a third category of adul- 
terations and misbrandings with which 
the Food and Drug Administration must 
concern itself. These are the economic 
cheats. While violations of this type 
are always contrary to the public inter- 
est they are even more serious in these 
days of scarcities, rationing and higher 
prices. Many wholesome substitutes will 
appear in place of scarce foods, but it 
is our obligation to see to it that thes 
are truthfully labeled and marketed and 
do not pose under the names of other 
products. 

Slack-filled and short weight 
ages come within this class of violations 
and receive attention. 

Among the new provisions of the Act 
of 1938 is a section providing for tlic 
establishment of legal definitions ai 
standards of identity, quality and/or {ill 
of container for foods (fresh and dried 
vegetables and butter are exempted 
from that part of the law). The basis 
for setting up a standard for any fovod 
is the finding that such action will pro- 
mote honesty and fair dealing in the in- 
terest of the consumer. Such a finding 
was made with respect to many of tlie 
food articles manufactured by you «f 
the milling industry. Hearings as pre- 
scribed by the act were held in Was!i- 
ington, facts were submitted and pro- 
posals made by the industry and other 
interested parties for the establishme:' 
of definitions and standards of identi‘; 
for flour, whole wheat flour, bromated 
flour, self-rising flour, farina, and other 
similar products. In-due course orders 
promulgating standards of identity fr 
these foods were announced, published 
and became law. The flour, graham 
flour or farina you ship in interstate 
commerce must comply with these stan«- 
ards as to composition and_labeline. 
That may sound rather stern. It is, but 


pack- 
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what are the bases for these require- 
ments that promote honesty and fair 
dealing in the interest of consumers? 
They are the good, sound, established 
milling practices. 


ENRICHED FLOUR STANDARDS 


At the same time these old-line cereals 
were standardized there were also pro- 
mulgated definitions and standards of 
identity for enriched flour, enriched bro- 
mated flour, enriched self-rising flour, 
and enriched farina. Investigations of 
diets of persons in various income groups 
over the nation had shown in many cases 
the food consumed did not furnish suf- 
ficient amounts of certain necessary 
vitamins and minerals. These deficien- 
cies were most prevalent among persons 
in the lower income groups who use pro- 
portionately more flours as a source of 
energy. It was found that flour and 
sclf-rising flour furnish about one fourth 
of the normal energy requirements of 
the average person. Shortly prior to 
that time, in 1941, some enriched flours 
had appeared on the market, but these 

iried widely both as to kind and 
amount of vitamin and mineral ingredi- 
ents. It was evident that wide diversi- 
iies in enriched flours would mislead and 
confuse and in fact impede rather than 
yromote honesty and fair dealing in the 
interest of consumers. Because certain 
flours provided suitable means for sup- 
plying many of these needed nutritional 
elements the establishments of standards 
providing for the addition of specific 
amounts of certain vitamins and min- 
erals naturally followed. 

With the exception of the requirement 
as to riboflavin, the supply of which has 
not been adequate, these standards were 
effective from Jan. 1, 1942, until the 
first of October, when they were re- 
placed by revised or amended stand- 
ards. Careful and detailed studies of 
diet and nutrition conducted after the 
enriched flour standards were estab- 
lished revealed that the maximum and 
minimum limits for the enrichment fac- 
tors were not entirely adequate to cor- 
rect many deficiencies and would not 
result in the degree of nutritional im- 
provement expected at the time the first 
hearings were held. Actual use of en- 
riched flours also had _ revealed 
technical baking problems. These were 
brought about by the use of enriched 
flour and enriched bromated flour con- 
taining higher limits of calcium. All of 
these matters were brought out at hear- 
ings a few months ago and form the 
bases for the amended standards for 
enriched flour, enriched bromated flour, 
and enriched self-rising flour which are 
now effective. 


some 


LABEL MUST TELL TRUTH 


It is one of the duties of the Food 
and Drug Administration to see that all 
flour labeled and offered in interstate 
commerce as enriched complies with the 
standards therefor. We have no au- 
thority or power to demand enrichment 
of all flour and any requirements for 
mandatory enrichment of flour or any 
other food as a war emergency measure 
come from another government agency. 

The dietary food section is another 
section of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act which applies specifically to en- 
riched foods whether they be standard- 
ized or not. The language of Congress 
as enacted into law is “A food shall 
be deemed to be misbranded if it pur- 
ports to be or is labeled for special die- 
tary uses unless its label bears such 
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information concerning its vitamin, min- 
eral and other dietary properties as the 
Secretary determines to be, and by regu- 
lation prescribed as, necessary in order 
fully to inform purchasers as to its value 
for such uses.” The regulations au- 
thorized by this part of the law were 
duly promulgated. They require, for 
example, that those foods prepared and 
sold for special use by diabetics and 
others who must carefully regulate their 
consumption of carbohydrates be labeled 
to show the exact quantities of avail- 
able carbohydrates, fat, protein and 
number of available calories furnished 
by a specific amount of the food. If 


the food offers special dietary benefit 
by reason of vitamin and mineral con- 
tent, either artificially added or not, it 
must be labeled to inform purchasers 
clearly as to the kind and amount of 
these factors present in a specific quan- 
tity of food and also the proportion of 
the minimum daily requirements that a 
specific amount will supply. Thus en- 
riched flours, prepared according to the 
standards and labeled in compliance with 
the dietary food regulations, will not 
only fit into a broad program of nutri- 
tional betterment but also may be used 
in preparing special diets. 

The policy of the Food and Drug 
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Administration with respect to the en- 
tire matter of food enrichment was offi- 
cially published in the Federal Register 
of July 3, 1943, for the benefit of food 
manufacturers generally. Enrichment of 
foods indiscriminately would not only be 
wasteful but also serve to confuse and 
mislead consumers. Natural foods fur- 
nish a source of the needed nutritional 
factors but the supply of these is not 
adequate or available to a_ substantial 
part of the population, nor are con- 
sumers generally sufficiently educated in 
nutritional matters to select properly an 
all-sufficient diet from 


natural foods, 


(Continued on page 12a.) 











WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 





BRINGS FLOUR-ENRICHMENT 





“VEXTRAM”—Winthrop’s brand of 
flour-enrichment mixture—has both 
feet on the ground! 


That’s why it saves you trouble. 
Saves you worry. Lets you be sure, 
when you use it as recommended, 
that your flour will be safely above 
specified levels for all required en- 
richment nutrients—vitamin B,, 
niacin and iron. 


* Combination of carriers, 
developed and first used 
by Winthrop. 





“DOWN TO EARTH”! 


Millers who have used "VEXTRAM” 
ever since its introduction know 
how effectively it sidesteps produc- 
tion tangles. Because of uniformly 
fine particle size, “VEXTRAM” is free- 
flowing. The carriers* used not only 
keep mineral additions at a mini- 
mum (low ash), but also assure easier 
sifting with less chance for nutrients 
to be scalped-off in the rebolt sifters. 
All ingredients are food-grade. 






“*VEXTRAM” now is available with 
or without riboflavin; also in double- 
strength. Stocked for quick delivery 
at New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Denver, San Francisco, Portland 
(Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Write 
today for price schedules. For 
special information, consult our 
TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE. No 
cost or obligation. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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HE ash is up, the market is down, 
I and the car of flour sold to Mr. X 
has two points more ash than was 
guaranteed and now he refuses to make 
payment unless an adjustment is made. 
Who originated the ash determination? 
Worse, who started to sell flour on a 
guaranteed ash basis and why did mill- 
ers ever fall in line? 


What is wrong with ash? It is one 
of the chemical laboratory measures 


The trouble 
that its 
significance has been made to include 
than 


most useful to the miller. 


with the ash test is over-all 


more is reasonable on the basis 


of the fundamental principles involved. 
THE NO-ASH ERA 

How did the millers get along when 

Only 

sent to a 


there were no ash determinations? 


an occasional sample was 


commercial laboratory. The writer came 
to Kansas in 1906. Several leading mills 
in the state were visited in the succeed- 
ob- 
The 
idea of laboratories was stirring in the 


ing years. No laboratories. were 


served even in the largest plants. 


minds of mill managers and the writer 
was consulted for possible mill chemists. 
In the light of present developments, 
some ideas then expressed seem puerile. 
At the present time ash determinations 
are 


made determine 


whether the flour meets specifications. 


continuously — to 


THE ARTIST'S EYE AND HAND 

“feel” of flour were the 
means used by the millers to tell wheth- 
er they obtained the separations desired. 
For color the ‘Pekar test 
was the standby. 


Color and 


well-known 


For determining the 
right “feel,” the miller developed a fine 
sense of touch. 


These were artists’s de- 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


Depariment of Milling Industry, Kansas State College, Manhattan 
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terminations. They were quick; no wait- 


ing for the laboratory report. Some of 
these “artists” looked upon the installa- 
tions of the laboratories as unnecessary 


interference, and the comradeship which 


now exists between the miller and the 
chemist then was conspicuous by _ its 
absence. 

AN EARLY MILL STREAM ANALYSIS 


The first complete analysis of the mill 
1,500-bbl mill in Kansas 
made by the writer about 1910. 
This mill now has a rated capacity of 
3,500 bbls and includes one of the finest 


streams in a 


was 


and most complete chemical laboratories 
in the Southwest. 

The first observed semblance of lab- 
oratory. work in this mill was of a young 
man making Brown-Duvel moisture tests 
in the engine room, With the aid of the 
mill superintendent, the writer obtained 
a complete set of all the important mill 
streams. These were subsequently baked 
and analyzed at Kansas State College as 
completely as practicable with available 
methods. The data for ash and protein, 
air dry basis, are given in Table 1. The 
moisture content varied between 11 and 
The 


13, water oven method. ash was 








millers. 








“The trouble with the ash test is that its 
over-all significance has been made to in- 
clude more than is reasonable on the basis 
| of the fundamental principles involved,” 
| writes Dr. C. O. Swanson, the author of this 
article, the fourth in his series, “Cereal 
Chemistry for Operative Millers.” 

Dr. Swanson, a member of the staff of 
the Department of Milling Industry, Kansas 
State College, is an internationally famous 
cereal chemist and is the holder of the Os- 
borne Medal award in recognition of his con- 
tributions to the knowledge of his field. His 
views on the true value and use of the ash 
determination will be of interest to all 
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determined in a muffle oven, heated by 
gas and regulated by hand using the 
color of the interior of the oven as a 
guide. (Some change from the present 
automatically regulated efficient electric 
oven!) The higher ash in these streams 
as compared to present standards was 
due to the less efficient gas oven. ‘The 
proportionate ash_ relationship among 
these streams, however, has not material- 
ly changed, 


Table 1. Ash and Proteins in Mill Streams 
Flours 
o—Per cent 

Mill stream— Ash Protein 
WHE chesereeorscencecsees 1.70 13.0 
Bee BORE ses ccccesecesecs 72 11.5 
PE NEE ccsedcencoessae -70 12.7 
, , SBP ererrei rT -70 13.8 
WOUTG BEORR cc cccccccecces -79 14.9 
|. PS 1,12 18.1 
i. ee .46 11.0 
Second middlings .......... 44 11.1 


Third middlings ............ -48 11.5 





Fourth middlings .......... -51 12.0 
Fifth middlings ............ 55 12.0 
EGE DEED 6 cv cccwecccces 55 12.2 
Seventh middlings . 84 13.7 
First sizings ..... 56 10.8 
Second sizings .... -78 11.4 
First tailings ....... 5 1.00 13.3 
BOSCO VREOS ca cccsvctccses 1.20 14.6 
WHAT THE ANALYSIS OF THE MILL 


STREAMS REVEALED 


The following deductions were made 
from the figures in Table 1 and can 
still be made: 

1. There is a general relationship 
between ash and protein; the streams 
lowest in ash are also lowest in protein, 
and vice versa. 

2. The streams lowest in ash as well 
as in protein come from the center of 
the wheat kernels, such as middlings |! 
to 6 and first sizings. 

3. The increase in protein content 
from first to fifth break flour indicates 
that the endosperm increases in protein 
per cent from the center out. There 
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OUR SALT carries 
an umbrella! 


Know why an Englishman carries an 
umbrella? To keep dry, of course... and 
today we’ve developed a practical 
“umbrella” for Diamond Crystal Salt 
—to help keep it dry and prevent caking. 











Salt cakes when exposed to excessive 
humidity, because moisture condenses 
on salt particles, forming a thin layer 
of brine. Then, in dry weather, the 
brine evaporates and the crystals knit 
together. 





Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attracting 
impurities, such as calcium chloride, 
helps. So does complete removal of fines 
by careful screening. Most important is 
to provide salt with a moisture-vapor- 
resistant package to keep out dampness. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. sheets of 
kraft and two 25-lb. sheets of kraft, 
laminated together with 40 lbs. of as- 
phalt per ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, 
and it costs us more money—but our 
moisture-vapor transmission tests show 
that this bag is well worth the extra 
cost. The bag is even sewn with waxed 
thread to seal the holes made by the 
sewing-machine needle. That’s real pro- 
tection—one reason we have been able 
to eliminate caking as a major problem! 


NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 
If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 


be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, SDept. A-1, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 








ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











= . od 
ene tte et“ DEPENDABLI 
ee GRAIN FUMIGANT 
THE WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY 
ST. City, MO. 
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is a similar change in ash, but not to 
the extent of the protein. 

4. The endosperm zone just beneath 
the bran, fifth-break and second tail- 
ings, has more protein than the wheat 
kernel as a whole. This zone is also high 
in ash. 

5. The artist’s method, sight and 
“feel,” agreed in general with these fig- 
ures in that the streams high in ash 
were also darker in color. Hence, it 
could be concluded that the presence of 
bran particles was the main cause of 
variations in ash. 

6. The color of red or brown bran 
specks in a white background gives the 
sensation of gray. A gray color in 
flour was associated with undesirable 
dirt. This association dates back to 
primitive methods of threshing by tramp- 
ing out the seed with animals. The 
present day bran specks are as clean 
as the endosperm material, since the 
rule for wheat cleaning is that the 
wheat is not clean enough for milling 
unless it is clean enough to eat. 

7. The analysis of the mill stream 
flours showed what streams could be 
blended to obtain low ash flours and 
what streams could be included to in- 
crease the ash content. 

8. The baking tests showed that there 
was a general inverse relationship be- 
tween ash content and baking values as 
measured by loaf volume and _ color. 
That is, the lower ash flours had the 
best bread color score and, with impor- 
tant exceptions, larger volumes. How- 
ever, some of the best volumes and tex- 
tures were obtained from medium high 
ash flours. This made it evident that 
protein content was also a factor. Fur- 
ther, it was evident that there were other 
factors besides ash and protein content 
which influenced the baking value. Sub- 
sequent research has shown that com- 
pounds associated with the fatty ma- 
terial are important in this respect. 


THE VARIATIONS IN WHEAT MIXES 


If the miller had uniform wheat he 
could easily blend flour streams in order 
to obtain the required ash, but the non- 
uniformity of the wheat mixes causes 
trouble. The mixes differ not only in 
the ease by which the bran material 
can be separated from the endosperm 
but also in the ash contents of the en- 
dosperm itself. Some bran is more 
easily pulverized than other bran, and 
some brans and endosperms cling to each 
other more closely than others. The 
mill mix is composed of wheat from 
many sources grown under a_ variety 
of conditions and exposed to several 
kinds of weather during refining and 
harvesting in addition to variations in 
conditions of storage. No wonder that 
the quality in the mill streams may 
change suddenly with consequent in- 
crease or decrease in the ash percentage 
of the blended flours. 


ASH OF WHEAT AND ASH OF FLOUR 


That the total ash content of wheat 
will influence the ash content of straight 
grade flour was shown by Sherwood and 
Bailey (1928). They compared the ash 
contents of 148 lots of wheat and the 
straight grade flours milled on the 150- 
bbl Minnesota State Testing Mill. In 
order to condense the data and show the 
relationship of ash in the wheats to the 
ash in the flours, the wheat samples were 
grouped on the basis of the ash contents. 
The mean percentage of ash in each 
wheat group was calculated as well as 


The two No. 30 Sealed Flow Aspirators above are used ahead of 
the grinding bins of a 2,500 barrel flour unit in an Eastern mill. 


Remember the BARN? 


--- LOCK that Door 
BEFORE the Horse is Lost! 


HERE’S really no comparison between old-fashioned barns and 

modern HAAKY equipment—with this exception: The time to 
save a horse is before he’s stolen. And the time to save milling 
profits is before they are lost! 

That means that the best cleaning equipment must be used. 
HAAKY can bring you the outstanding results it is providing for 
scores of other millers! 

Wheat that goes to the screenings bin doesn’t make flour, nor do 
screenings that go to the breaks make good flour ... The ROTARY 
MILLING SEPARATOR attacks the grain cleaning problem with 
new engineering principles. It makes the separations millers want— 
and makes them better. Get economy and efficiency in your first 
step toward conserving profits with this revolutionary grain separator. 

PRESSURE SCOURER-—scouring by pressure, not by blitzkrieg 
methods. This new principle not only saves vast amounts of power, 
but conserves grain, as well! Wheat scoured by the PRESSURE 
SCOURER is cleaner, too. Get full details. 

Air doesn’t work for nothing. Its effective use demands volume 
—volume that adds up to weight that must be moved. Poorly 
engineered equipment wastes air, makes it necessary to move more to 
do less work . .. The exclusive design of the SEALED FLOW 
ASPIRATOR makes possible comparable work with only 40 to 60% 
of the air volume required by other machines. 


Conserve Profits the HAAKY Way! 


Haaky Manufacturing Co. 


509 Vandalia Street ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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3409 E. 18 St. 


The Exacting, Dependable 


Omega Vita-Miser 


Saves you vitamin dollars— 
Saves you man hours— 
Gives you an exact product— 
Gives you peace of mind— 


Ask for interesting details. 


Omega Machine Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 


























Jones-HeEtTreLsATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 
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the mean ash in the flours milled from 


corresponding groups. The percentages 
of ash in these groups calculated to a 
uniform moisture content are given in 
Table 2. 

While the figures in Table 2 seem to 
be on a higher level than is generally 
obtained, they do indicate that the ash 
content of the wheat does influence the 
ash content of the flour. Thus if wheat 
like group six replaces one like group 
four on the rolls, the ash content will 
from such a 
source will have no effect on color or 
quality of the flour. In fact, the higher 


go up. Increase in ash 





ash flour may be stronger for bread 
baking. 
Table 2. Average Ash Percentages of Wheats 


and of Corresponding Straight Grade 
Flours (Sherwood and Bailey) 


Ash of Ash of flours, 


Group— wheats, percent percent 
Bis cede eserescresenes 1.341 434 
 PPOTTTETTriTiT Terri le 1.460 -459 
Dict as cess neta yanvess 1.560 -475 
Bas cn n0tebodetndowesae 1.649 -488 
Da uvas ot severceqarvads 1.755 -514 
WTTTrrr TT rie rrr rie 1.843 -545 
. PUTTTITC CRETE Tee 1.928 -553 
Sctuneecn ces avuveskiene 2.041 -573 
BD. cccccccvccccccceseccs 2.118 -584 


HIGHER ASH MAY NOT MEAN POORER 
MILLING 


This situation shows that there is ash 
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and ash. As has already been stated, 
the data for ash serve as an indication 
whether the miller gets the proper sep- 
aration between the bran and the endo- 
sperm. This is based on the fact that 
the bran of the kernel contains about 
20 times as much ash as the endosperm 
as a whole. Hence, an increase in bran 
particles will be revealed by the higher 
These particles will also affect the 
color of the flour, to which the consumer 
However, if the endosperm it- 
self is higher in ash, then the deter- 
mination will not serve the purpose in- 
tended. 
The ash 


ash. 


objects. 


determination has been de- 


SINFUL WASTE 


Means... 


WOEFUL WANT 


edd Piece of Flour and Feed Milling Equipment Standing 





Idle is a Contribution to Wartime Waste. 


Even with Priori- 


ties, the Production of New Equipment for Grain Processing 
Should Be Kept to an Absolute Minimum by the Fullest Possible 
Employment of Every Machine not now in Active Use. 


There is scarcely a piece of “set aside” machinery that cannot be recondi- 
tioned to make it perform the essential service of a brand new machine. 
To let old but still useful machines stand around is simply a form of 


hoarding. 


In connection with its assignment of more than 50 per cent of its facilities 
for executing direct and sub-contracts for munitions, we are today doing 
more expert reconditioning of Flour and Feed Milling Equipment than 


ever before in our history. 


Every day we are locating and adapting some 


disused piece of equipment to fill the need of some Flour or Feed Miller 


in distress. 


We have designed, engineered and equipped entire plants largely with 
adapted machinery to a standard of practical efficiency not excelled 
by all new equipment. 


But to carry on with our part of this valuable war work we must have 


help from: 


(1) The owner of idle machinery willing to help the country, the industry 
and himself by disposing of it for a fair cash price; 


(2) The Flour or Feed Miller with an equipment-shortage problem on his 
hands and willing to enlist the aid of resourceful engineers with equipment 
and facilities to work out its solution. 


In the few years just ahead there is certain to be a steady and probably increasing strain 


on the whole country’s grain processing capacity. 


The greatest single contribution 


toward meeting this call to service is to use every bit of equipment available quickly, 
To aid in effecting this is our chief wartime job. 


economically and efficiently. 


What Have You? 


WRITE 


Fully 


WIRE 
Quickly 


What Do You Need? 


PHONE 
Briefly 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Avenue 





| We carry a complete line of mill supplies and be 
*L can always supply these standard machines: 


ROTOMASTER BOLTERS * ECONOMIST FLOUR AGITATOR * 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





K. C. REVOLVING 


DISC ASPIRATOR * K.C. SPECIAL VITAMIN CONCENTRATE MIXER * ROTOMATIC 
EXPERIMENTAL SIFTER * kK. C. FILTH SEPARATOR AND STONER FOR CORN 
AND WHEAT * K. C. STEAM DRIER AND STERILIZER * CANOPY DRY (carloading 


canopy) 


x * K. C. ELECTRIC GEAR DRIVE OVERHEAD TRUCK AND TRAILER 


LIFTS * K. C. HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL BATCH MIXERS. * * * 
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veloped so that it is remarkably accu- 
rate and efficient. In consideration of 
the small amount of ash in relation to 
the large amount of organic matter that 
must be burned, this is no mean achieve- 
ment. In a flour that contains 0.43% 
ash and 18% moisture, the amount of 
organic material that must be burned 
is 200 times as great as the weight of 
ash. This test requires very careful 
weighing and accurate temperature con- 
trol since part of the ash elements are 
volatilized at high heat. However, an- 
other determination equally efficient and 
accurate is needed. When the ash goes 
up, this determination should tell wheth- 
er it is due to faults in milling or wheth- 
er it is due to the high ash of the endo- 
sperm. That is, the miller needs to 
know the source of the increase in ash, 


Reference 
Sherwood, R. C., and Bailey, C. H. ‘Cor- 
relation of Ash Content of Wheat anid of 
Flour.” Cereal Chemistry, 5:437-444, 
1928. 





Inspection of Flour 








(Continued from page 9a.) 

hence enrichment of a few widely dis- 
tributed foods is in the public interest. 

In order to fulfill the implied promise 
given by labeling and advertising a food 
as enriched, the vitamins and minerals 
must not only be added in amounts suf- 
ficient to furnish a substantial contribu- 
tion in the portions customarily con- 
sumed but must also be the kinds which 
are definitely determined to be deficient 
in the diet of a substantial part of our 
population. Again, foods selected for 
enrichment should be suitable carriers. 

Some nutritionists advocate enrich- 
ment of foods on a restoration basis, 
that is, when customary manufacturing 
and refining processes of a staple food 
result in loss of significant amounts of 
nutritional factors they suggest restor- 
ing the lost vitamins and _ minerals. 
However, when the restoration level is 
too low to correct deficiencies and when 
the food is a proper carrier, it serves 
to promote honesty and fair dealing to 
enrich to a corrective level which tay 
be higher than the restorative level. 


MAINTAINS SANITATION 


The law declares a food adulterated 
not only if it is filthy or decomposed }ut 
also if it has been prepared, packed, 
or held under insanitary conditions 
whereby it may become contamina!ed 
with filth or rendered injurious to he:!th. 
You therefore have the obligation of 
preparing flour from clean, sound grain 
in mills where good housekeeping s:ni- 
tation prevails. Likewise the storage 
and handling between the time of manu- 
facture and delivery to the consumer 
must be above reproach. A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. Likewise 
the flour the consumer receives is only 
as good as the poorest spot in its /iis- 
tory. If that poorest spot reaches he 
point of insanitation, the consumer may 
not receive it at all. 

All the labor and care you may use 
to prepare a fine, clean product unier 
the most sanitary milling practices may 
be nullified by storing either before or 
after shipment in_ insect- 
infested warehouses. Flour which would 
otherwise be perfectly wholesome «nd 
fit for food is rendered unfit for human 
consumption when subjected to such in- 
sanitary conditions. This is blamewor- 


or rodent- 
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thy at any time, but in the present 
period of national emergency and food 
shortage it is even more serious. 

The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
authorizes seizure for condemnation of 
products violating its terms. It pro- 
vides for prosecution of the violators 
and the institution of injunction pro- 
ceedings to restrain violations. During 
an 18-month period recently passed, 14,- 
523,506 Ibs of flour were seized through- 
out the country because it was insect- 
infested, rodent-damaged, or otherwise 
filthy. Considering all products given 
attention under the act, an average of 
about 1,000 cases per year are referred 
to the Department of Justice for crim- 
inal prosecution and since the new act 
became effective in 1939 at least 55 in- 
junction proceedings have been institut- 
ed to restrain repetitious violations or 
to restrain against continuation of main- 
tenance of insanitary conditions of man- 
ufacture or storage. 

In spite of the fact that well estab- 
lished and published facts regarding the 
development of insect infestation in flour 
contra-indicates long storage periods, we 
continue to encounter large stocks in 
many metropolitan areas which have 
heen stored six months and longer. Also, 
in spite of the universally recognized re- 
pulsiveness, and in fact health-danger- 
ousness of rodent contaminated foods, 
we find lots of flour in commerce lit- 
erally covered with rat and mice excreta, 
urine stains and excavated holes. 

It is true that in many of these cases 
the violator is the storage warehouse 
operator or perhaps the interstate car- 
rier, but some of these storages are di- 
rectly operated by you in the milling in- 
dustry and in those instances you have 
a direct responsibility. In addition, you 
certainly have a financial, if not a moral, 
interest in all phases of flour manufac- 
ture and distribution, regardless of who 
may operate the single phases. 

In the solution of problems such as 
are suggested by some of my remarks, 
industry frequently encounters great 
difficulty because. the essential remedial 
processes run against long-established 
custom. It sometimes becomes necessary 
to thoroughly renovate and drastically 
change the system around which the 
business is built and according to which 
distributions are made. If, for exam- 
ple, the business is constructed on a 
basis of contracts which involve a time 
limit, it often follows that merchandise 
is ordered out and placed in storage 
far in advance of needs, thus to avoid 
exceeding contract date, or, in other 
cases, to save discounts. Whenever such 
considerations result in improper stor- 
age or long holding a risk of spoilage 
occurs. I understand that in some loca- 
tions there exist what is known as “free 
storage” and “cheap storage” and these 
seem to be associated with long storage. 
Another practice which exists in some 
parts of the flour trade is for firms to 
take back and replace insect- or rodent- 
damaged flour. In my opinion this is 
a practice which seriously interferes 
with the development of a systematic 
program of the avoidance of flour in- 
festation. A buyer of flour who himself 
carries the risk of loss because of any 
contamination may be expected to take 
better care of the product than he will 
if he is protected from loss by the seller. 

Now, gentlemen, I recognize that some 
of the problems suggested by my re- 
marks are by no means simple. Trade 
practices of long standing no doubt are 
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involved, but I commend to you indi- 
vidually and as a group that careful 
study and resolute action which will 
bring about a solution of the problems. 
In closing, let me say that the Food 
and Drug Administration is willing and 
anxious to co-operate in every helpful 
way in so far as its facilities and au- 
thority will permit. It is no pleasure to 
institute seizures or bring violators into 
court, but our obligation to the public 
to enforce the law is clear and our in- 
tention to fulfill that obligation is reso- 
lute. 
v ¥ 
The article presented here was an ad- 


dress by Mr. Monfore before the members 
of District 9, Association of Operative 
Millers at the annual convention of that 
group held recently in Portland, Oregon. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Craft Is Dying Out 

Lonnon, Eno.—The Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings reports 
that one of the problems facing the 
preservation of historic mills is the lack 
of trained millwrights. Millwrighting is 
a craft which is fast dying out, and in 
an endeavor to forestall this situation, 
favorable consideration has been given 
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by the society to the question of making 
a grant out of the funds for the ap- 
prenticing of young boys to country 
millwrights undertaking mill repairs. 
Unfortunately the scheme cannot be pro- 
ceeded with until after the war. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A considerable number of British flour 
mills, which were closed down under 
self-imposed rationalization plan of the 
milling industry, have been re-equipped 
and put into operation again to make up 
for loss of capacity caused by the de- 
struction of some of the large port 
mills during the aerial blitz of England. 
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- ADDED T0 
YOUR ALL-PURPOSE FLOUR 


Gets these results . .|. 





BETTER BAKING 


results when X-C is added at the rate of one 
pound to the barrel of flour. X-C Calcium 
Phosphate has enough acidity to help offset al- 
kalinity often found in home-baked products. 











BETTER HEALTH 


results because a pound of X-C to the barrel 
of flour gives more than enough healthful 
bone-building calcium to meet government 
standards for calcium enriched flour. 








X-C Calcium Phosphate is exceptional in quality because it 
is produced from heart-of-the-vein, food-grade lime and 
phosphoric acid that tests better than 99.9% pure. It is 


extra rich in calcium! 


You can add X-C easily and economically in the same 
type of batch mixers used for self-rising flours, or, it can 
be fed directly into the flour stream by any of a number of 


feeders on the market. 


Even though X-C Calcium Phosphate gives your flour 


extra quality it costs no more than ordinary phosphates in 


phosphated, all-purpose flours. 


For samples and complete details, write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, St. Louis, Mo. 





_..BETTER SALES 


result because the addition of X-C Calcium 
Phosphate to your flour gives these two potent 
selling points: (1) Foods baked from flour 
with X-C added are more healthful and (2) 
flour plus X-C produces better baking results. 











CALCIUM 
PHOSPHATE 


EXTRA RICH IN CALCIUM...FOR 
BETTER BAKING... BETTER HEALTH 


*Extra Calcium 


PRODUCERS OF ENRICHED FLOUR 


Vitamin B, is destroyed by excess alkalinity. By add- 


ing X-C Calcium Phosphate to your flour you keep 
it on the acid side and may save as much as 50% of 
the B; lost in baking! 
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The Different Classes of Reductions 


x By Louis H. Gibson «x 


CCORDING to present methods 
A there are four classes of reduc- 
tions—one for middlings making, 

one for middlings purification, one for 
middlings reduction, and a fourth for 
the cleaning of feed. In speaking of the 
first class, which refers to middlings 


making, it may be said that this reduc- 
tion is made with reference to purifica- 
tion in the first place, and to clean offal 
in the second. It so happens that these 
two conditions are not antagonistic, as 
which will make 


the same grinding 


round, sharp middlings and those which 


are reasonably free from bran and other 
impurities, will leave the bran proper 
in a condition to be readily cleaned. 
That is, it will be broad and flat, which 
is the best possible condition from which 
to get the best flour and the cleanest 


feed. Being in large flakes, it is not 





Dehydrated fruits and vegetables are Ameri- 
ca’s answer to the food transportation prob- 
lem. What has previously required 1,000 
ships for transport is now being processed 
as dehydrated food and handled by as few 


as 125 bottoms. 


But dry foods are particularly vulnerable to 
insect infestation. They must be protected. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - 


New York + Cleveland - 


Chicago + St. Louis + 





You can get the finest scientific protection 
by using Methyl Bromide—the penetrating 
fumigant. It reaches the very center of every 
bag, box or package. It does a complete job 
when properly applied—quickly, easily and 


inexpensively, without the slightest injury to 


MIDLAND, 


Houston + San Francisco 


InYLBROMIDE 


THE PENETRATING FUMIGANT 


CHEMICALS 
Lge) 





the product. Write for free booklet, “Methyl 
Bromide Fumigations.” 


MICHIGAN 


+ Los Angeles - Seattle 


DOW 
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so liable to be cut up and pulverized 
in the final reduction as when it js 
ground fine in the previous process of 
grinding. 

The kind of grinding which makes this 
desirable bran stock also brings the mid- 
dlings into the best condition for puri- 
fication, as suggested before. One way 
of reaching this result may be outlined 
by an analysis of the different breaks. 

There is much less flour made on the 
first break than is generally supposed. 
The writer’s experience with winter 
wheat Is that the amount of flour on 
this break is not proportionate to the 
closeness of the grinding. One may set 
these rolls where he thinks they are 
doing proper work, and if, for any rea- 
son, he sees fit to set them closer, the 
amount of flour will not be increased 
in proportion to their closeness. This is 
because of the coarse corrugations, the 
size and quality of the product bearing 
a certain relation to the size of the cor- 
rugations. For instance, a set of rollers 
with 24 corrugations will make a larger 





Epitor’s Note.—This article is re- 
produced from the now famous volume, 
“Gradual Reduction Milling” written by 
Mr. Gibson and published in 1885 by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. Many 
changes have been brought about in the 
science of milling, but the fundamental 
principles discussed by Mr. Gibson have 
not changed. Another chapter from his 
book will appear in the next issue of this 
journal. 





proportion of flour and fine middlings 
than rolls with 8 or 12 or other coarser 


corrugations, even though the stock be 


the same size. The spacing of the corru- 
gations, to a certain extent, therefore, 
influences or regulates the proportion of 


, fine products of the reduction. 


The second break more seriously com- 
mences the work of middlings making, 
though this, as well as the first, is more 
of a preparatory process than otherwise, 
each doing its work of sizing and open- 
ing the grain for the subsequent reduc- 
tions. 

The first break is more of a direct 
purification method than the following 
wheat breaks, in that a proportion of 
deleterious material is removed directly 
after this break. The second break 
makes large, coarse middlings and a 
small proportion of flour. The grinding 
on these two breaks has more to do with 
the ultimate condition of the bran stock 
and the quality of the middlings than 
do the three following breaks, the two 
former acting more directly in the prep- 
aration of such stock. If the wheat is 
soft, the first two breaks can be run 
closer, and the three following breaks 
more open than when the wheat is 
harder. The reason for this is that 
close work at first on the hard wheat 
breaks and shatters the bran more than 
it does when the wheat is softer and 
the bran tougher. The kind of grind- 
ing which makes the best middlings with 
either kind of wheat makes the best 
bran stock. Closer grinding at firs! on 
the soft wheat admits of more open 
grinding on the third, fourth and fifth 
reductions. This makes desirable mid- 
dlings, which have a very small propor- 
tion of detached or adhering bran. The 
more open grinding on the first two 
breaks on hard wheat may require 4 
little closer grinding on the subsequent 
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reductions in order to reach the desired 
end. 

The products of the third and fourth 
breaks are near enough alike to admit 
of treating them together. The fourth 
is really a repetition of the third, 
though, of course, the product must be 
slightly lower in quality and smailer in 
size, proportionate to the difference in 
the grinding and the corrugation of the 
rolls. The similarity is that the stock is 
more nearly of the same class than that 
of any of the other reductions. It is 
here that the best and largest propor- 
tion of middlings is made and flour next 
to the purest. 

The fifth reduction is decidedly on the 
downward grade. The middlings are 
small in size, the flour white enough, but 
accompanying this product before the 
separations are made is a large propor- 
tion of long, hairy looking bran. It is 
on this break that the bad work which 
came before it shows up, in the produc- 
tion of this dangerous woolly stock. 

The sixth break, which is most com- 
monly the finishing process, cannot be 
very bad with ordinary care when the 
stock has been properly prepared for it. 
There are no middlings from this break 
worthy of being handled on_ purifiers. 
The flour from this break shows very 
red and dull in the dough, but makes 
comparatively a better appearance in 
the dust. This flour is too good to go 
in with the red dog, and when the feed 
therefrom is properly cleaned, it is not 
good enough for the bakers’ or clear 
flour. It will grade, even when the bran 
is properly cleaned, equal to a_ St. 
Louis XXX, or a good New York super. 
Therefore, the only thing to do with this 
grade of flour is to run it by itself or 
with flour of corresponding grades from 
the lower smooth roll reductions. 

It is common to run the second, third, 
fourth and fifth break products together. 
This is necessary in small mills, but is 
not conducive to the best results. 

The second class of reductions men- 
tioned was for the purpose of purifica- 
tion. The products of the process of 
middlings making are middlings, flour 
and bran of various degrees of purity. 
After the bran is disposed of, there are 
the middlings, the flour, and the con- 
tained impurities. The flour being dis- 
posed of, all that remains is middlings, 
more or less pure. There are many 
grades which contain such a large pro- 
portion of deleterious matter that the 
ordinary purifier cannot appreciably help 
them. It appears somewhat out of place 
to speak of some of the lower roll stocks 
as middlings, yet they are neither bran 
nor flour. They are too rich for the 
former and too large for the latter. 
Such stock is really a low grade of 
middlings. 

The smooth rolls and the separations 
which follow is one method of purifica- 
tion which belongs in this classification. 
Such rolls are, more often than other- 
wise, looked upon and used more as 
reduction agencies than as methods of 
purification. The smooth rolls are very 
improtant and useful in the purification 
of the larger grades of middlings. They 
are not appreciated for such use, but 
when it comes to handling middlings 
which we do not think it worth: while 
to put on a purifier, their work is in- 
valuable. They are the only machines 
which will appreciably aid in purifying 
this grade of stock. : 

While on this point it is well to say 
something about detachers and disinte- 
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grators, which are frequently used to 
follow the smooth roll reductions for the 
purpose of shaking up or detaching the 
smooth roll stock. This is one thing 
which a miller does not want to do. 
The material goes on to the rolls for 
the purpose of making a separation, for 
purifying the stock, which allows it to 
be readily separated from the unbroken 
impurities. In some instances the im- 
purities are flattened at the same time 
that the middlings are broken, and thus 
the separation is distinct and 
A detacher which breaks and 


more 
marked. 
tears to pieces the impurities renders 
purification impossible. 


And whereas the rolls are efficient in 
purification without the disintegrator, 
they are mere reduction machines with 
it. The disintegrators are mixers, and 
spoil all the good work of the roll. 
Their use is often thought to be neces- 
account of the stock 
flaky, but this is no excuse at all, as 


sary on being 
the flakes are wrong in themselves. There 
is no reason why the reduction should 
be so close as to make the stock flaky. 
Smooth rolls should be used for breaking 
or sizing, and not for grinding or 
mashing. The flour cannot be clean or 
bright where the stock is squeezed and 


the impurities thus pulverized. Often 
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when stock from smooth rolls looks foxy, 
the miller will try to bring up the flour 
by shortening up on the flour conveyor, 
which throws over a lot of soft stock 
to the next reduction and_ separation, 
and at the same time does the flour little 
or no good, If, under such circum- 
stances, he should merely grind a little 
more open, he would find the flour bright 
and sharp, the tail thin and poor, and 
the cut-off sharper and cleaner, thus 
giving the following rolls less to do. 
The work of purification is brought 
about in the larger middlings not only 
by changing the relative size of the pure 
middlings and the impurities, but by 
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Consult one of the world’s largest makers of 
vitamins—Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Roche Park, 
Address: Vitamin Division. 
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changing the relative specific gravity of 
the two parts, as well as by making a 
positive separation of the impurities 
from the middlings to which they are 
directly attached, 

Of the different classes of reductions 
mentioned, the third was with reference 
to the reduction of middlings to flour. 
In either of the classes of reductions 
mentioned, the flour is made incidentally. 
The making of flour in the middlings 
making is what the miller does not want 
to do, as it goes into lower grades and 


commands a smaller price than when 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 
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retained in the form of middlings for 
purification, and their ultimate reduction 
to pure flour here implied. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“Although we grind the grain in the 
best manner we possibly can, so as to 
make any reasonable despatch; yet there 
will appear in the bolting, a species of 
coarse meal, called middlings, and stuff, 
a quality between superfine and shorts, 
which will contain a portion of the best 
part of the grain: but in this state they 
will make very coarse bread; consequent- 
ly, will command but a low price. For 
which reason it is oftentimes more profit- 
able for the miller to grind and bolt such 
over again, and make them into super- 
fine flour, and fine middlings; this may 
easily be done by proper management.” — 
Seventu Epirion, “Tune Youne Mi1- 
Waicnt AND Mitier’s Guipe,” 1832. 
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Inerease in Accidents 
in English Mills Due 
to Personnel Changes 


AR conditions _ necessitating 
\ V changes in _ personnel 

largely responsible for an in- 
crease in the number of accidents re- 
English mills during 1942, 
the twenty-fourth annual report of the 
National Joint Industrial Council for 
the Flour Milling Industry states. 


were 


ported in 


The report of the factories committee 
dealing with accidents in 1942 says: 

“We have again to report an increase 
in the number of mill machinery acci- 
small increase 
accidents. The increase in 
the former is due mainly to war condi- 
tions necessitating changes in personnel. 
The figures show an increase of 18.10% 
for machinery accidents and 1.60% for 
nonmachinery accidents, Compared with 


dents, and a in non- 


machinery 











lished standards. 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
sures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


DIABLEND 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Selected 


is 


Maltose or 








the year 1939 there is an increase of 
53% in machinery accidents, but allow- 
ance must be made for the increase in 
man hours. For nonmachinery acci- 
dents, however, there is a decrease of 
18%. 

CARELESSNESS ALSO THE CAUSE 


The factories committee, having scru- 
tinized carefully the details of cach 
accident, is of opinion that there are 
still a number of avoidable accidents 
taking place due partly to faulty guard- 
ing of machinery, partly to carelessiess 
and want of thought by the work people 
and partly to inadequate training of 
operatives, particularly new entrants to 
the industry. 

“The committee has persistently driwn 
attention to the dangers attendant i) on 
the shipping and unshipping of be'ts, 
the misuse of man hoists, the clearing 
of elevators at the boot and the releise 
of foreign matter from or near the iip 
of the rolls, but from the regularity 
with which types of 
occur year after year it is sometimes to 
be doubted whether all the recommen«a- 
tions of the committee are given the 
which they 


these accidents 


amount of consideration 


should receive. 


NEWCOMERS NEED INSTRUCTION 

“At our last annual meeting the com- 
mittee emphasized the need for greater 
attention to be paid by foremen and 
chargehands to safety first education. 
Mr. Hodgson agreed to recommend to 
the machinemen to take a tatherly in- 
terest in the newcomers to the mill «and 
point out the dangers resulting from 
the work. Incidentally, it is possible 
that in imparting this knowledge it will 
make the machinemen themselves more 
accident minded. At this meeting ref- 
erence was made particularly to man 
hoists. More regular attention should 
be given to the safety devices, particu- 
larly to the provision of adequate cleir- 
ance at the top of the hoist and to the 
trip motion stop. It should also be 
stressed that people should not carry 
parcels when traveling on man_ hoists. 
Attention is also drawn to accidents on 
packing and stitching machines caused 
by the operator trying to save the work 
in the machine. It is far better to let a 
faulty bag go than to run the risk of 
an accident. 

“Dr. Sybil Horner, of the factories 
department, also attended this meeting 
and made special reference to the tliree 
accidents to women caused by strain 
when moving bags of flour from the 
packing spout to the weighing scale. A 
suggestion was made that a roller con- 
veyor might be arranged on which to 
slide the bags from the packing s) ut 
to the scale, but if this or other de ice 
is not practicable a hand truck should 
be used.”—The Miller. 
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“AKRON” Leather Belts 


for 


All Kinds 


Milling 
Machinery 








Known and Used 
by Millers for 57 Years 





The Akron Belting Company 
Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
AKRON, OHIO 


BRANCHES AND SELLING AGENCIES 
- - - 406 S. Second Street 
15 Augusta Street 
- 20 Flour Exchange 
619 W. 120th Street 


Memphis, Tenn. - 

Greenville, 8. C. - - - - 
Minneapolis, Minn., J. K. Howie Co. 
Chicago, Mll., Guy H. Castle - 
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. should be your choice for Treating your GRAIN, as the 
logical first step to having a CLEAN MILL and CLEAN FLOUR 


Now available in TWO FORMS, each toxic to Granary 
pests, including Mites and the Lesser Grain Borer. 





STRAIGHT LARVACIDE, for Grain that can | 
turned; Treatment COSTS ONLY $1.50 to $1.70 per 
Thousand Bushels in closed Concrete Bins. 

sealed can, 6 or 12 
to wooden case, 


The New LARVACIDE 15—MIX—for top applica 
tion onto Grain in shallow bins COSTS ONL) 
$2.60-$2.75 per Thousand Bushels FOR CORN in 
good condition and just a little more for WHEA' 


comes only in 50 gallon drums 





LARVACIDE in light dosage, a generous 
pint or so for each 1,000 sq. ft. of flow 
space, drives rodents out of retreats to die 0) 
open floor, without carcass nuisance. Smul! 
indoor areas may be treated without gas 
mask. Full information in literature. Writ: 
for it at once, 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 
Established 1816 
117 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 6 
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Roll Bearing Maintenance 











(Continued from page 3a.) 
be provided to aid in the dissipation of 
heat. 

PROTECTION OF JOURNALS 

To operate efficiently, journals should 
be treated as an accurately machined 
part and every precaution should be ob- 
served in their handling. It is common 
practice to use a wire rope sling to re- 
move rolls from the stand. The ridges 
and bruises caused by the sling destroy 
the smooth bearing surface and penetrate 
through the oil film causing friction wear 
and overheating. To correct this condi- 
tion a piece of rubber garden hose should 
cover the wire rope sling at the point of 
contact with the journal. 

If » journal has been used for a num- 
ber of years the natural wear will make 
it undersize. If this condition is pro- 
nounced, as much as 10 or 12 thou- 
sandihs, a standard full size bearing will 
allow too much clearance and there will 
be severe drainage from the end of the 
bearing. In some cases il nay be neces- 
sary to provide special undersize bear- 
ings to take care of this situation. Or- 
dinarily, it is necessary when renewing 
bearings for replacement in the roll 


stand to disregard the small journal 
diameters and standardize the bearing 
clearances for the full size of the jour- 
nal. This is apparent as a_ bearing 
fitted to a small journal diameter would 
have very little clearance if any when 
placed upon a journal of standard size. 
This lack of clearance destroys the o'] 
film, resulting in excessive heating and 
final flowing of the babbitt. 


BABBITTING AND BORING BEARINGS 


Many of the faults contributing to 
hearing failures are born in the shop 
when the bearings are brought in for 
renewal. It has been customary to melt 
the babbitt out of the bearing and rinse 
it into the new pour. This is an ex- 
tremely bad practice, since, due to re- 
peated heating, the babbitt 
foreign material and some of its physi- 


picks up 


I have observed 
millwrights make up for lost babbitt by 
the addition of babbitt found near the 
melting ladel., 


cal properties change. 


Some of this material 
is very low grade and should not be 


ued for this purpose. It is necessary, 
in a bearing of this importance, to use 


\ first grade new babbitt. This will 
actually reduce the ultimate cost. The 
old babbitt may be saved and used on 
bearings of lesser importance where the 
pressures are not so 
line shafting. 


great, such as 
The highest grade babbitt for roll 
hearings is actually the least -expensive. 
\ babbitt high in tin content is ideal. 
At the present time we are using a 
product 85% tin and 4% 
copper. This has a hard body and re- 
sults in a high compression stress and 
a low coefficient of friction. The allow- 
able pressure on this type of babbitt 
is 150 to 200 Ibs per sq. in. This should 
be ample even for heavily loaded rolls. 
It is necessary with the characteristics 
of this babbitt that the bearing be well 


constructed and properly fitted to the 
journal. 


containing 


A babbitt high in tin content is diffi- 





cult to obtain and purchasing 


agent will likely tell you that it is im- 


your 
possible. However, for maintenance and 
repairs it is possible to get an AAI 


priority upon proper application. — If 
you do not give up too easily it can be 
obiained. 

The operation of scraping a roll bear- 
ing is one that takes considerable skill 
and patience. In recent months we have 
been boring all our roll bearings w:th 
excellent results. The quality of a scrap- 
ing job depends upon the skill of the 
mechanic. A boring mill does the same 
type of work day after day. A much 


greater effective bearing area can be 
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obtained with this treatment, 

A proper clearance for these bearings 
is very important. By boring these 
bearings the clearance is very easy to 
control. At the present time they are 
bored with approximately 0.001 in. clear- 
This 


is standard practice for small bores but 


ance per inch of shaft diameter. 


does not take into consideration special 
cases. If a boring machine is not avail- 
able at your plant it would be worth 
while to have your roll bearings sent to 
the nearest machine shop having this 
equipment. The increase in bearing life 
will be very noticeable. 

Outside of the 


proper boring and 
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fitting of bearings, oil grooving is one 
of the most important and orie of the 
least understood operations of bearing 
maintenance. Complicated and elaborate 
grooves are sometimes provided in ma- 
chinery bearings. This is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. Sometimes the pres- 


sure area itself is crossed and criss- 
crossed with many and varied types of 
Such grooves do actual harm 
Whenever the 
area of pressure is cut by grooves, the 
oil that is drawn by the shaft into the 
narrowing clearance immediately takes 
the path of least resistance, namely, the 
path of the grooves rather than the 


grooves. 
and impair lubrication. 





FLOUR AND BREAD 
ENRICHMENT 
WITH PURE VITAMINS 





S a result of the investigations 

of the research chemist, the 

pure vitamins themselves are avail- 

able as an economical means of flour 
and bread enrichment. 


In addition to economy, however, 
these pure substances possess numer- 
ous other advantages: — 


on the final product. 


Using these pure products there is 
no question as to the amount intro- 
duced, since it is not subject to the 


unavoidable experimental errors re- 


other sources. 
danger of under — or over — enrich- 


sulting from the assay required for 


In consequence the 


ment is avoided. 


They are non-hygroscopic and free- 


flowing and consequently easy to 


incorporate. 


Conforming to U.S. Pharmacopoeia 
standards, these pure vitamins are 
of unvarying composition. 


They contain no extraneous sub- 
stances which might vary in amount 
with consequent unforeseen effects 


For flour and bread enrichment 


Chas. Pfizer & Co. offer Thiamine 
Hydrochloride U.S.P. (Vitamin B1) 


and Riboflavin (Vitamin Bz, formerly 
termed Vitamin G). 
are milled to fine powders of uniform 
size, which facilitates thorough mix- 
ing, and are not removed by subse- 


Our products 


quent sifting operations. 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


Seven years of experience operat- 
ing the largest exclusive wheat 
malting plant in America enables 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of 
unvarying uniformity. 


We are familiar with your require- 
ments. Our laboratory service is 
available to you. Send samples of 
your flour for tests and recom- 


mendations. Write or wire us for 


quotations. 


The Kansas Milling 
Company . KANSAS 


WICHITA 
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extremely small space between the jour- 
nal and the ungrooved bearing metal. 
In other words, the grooves provide an 
easy exit for the oil as it is drawn into 
the area of pressure. This easy escape 
of oil prevents building up of hydraulic 
pressure in the oil film and this prevents 
floating of the journal. Metallic fric- 
tion, wear, bearing failure and power 
loss are the inevitable results. Under 
no circumstances, therefore, should 
grooves be cut in the maximum pressure 
area of an_ oil-lubricated cylindrical 
bearing. The theory of grooving is to 
provide complete distribution of a lubri- 
cating film. In the case of a collar- 
oiled bearing on a roller mill, the mill 
engineer designed a collar and oil spread- 
er to accomplish this purpose. If an 
oil of proper fluidity is used no grooves 
should be necessary on a_ collar-oiled 
bearing. 
LOOSE SHIMS 

For efficient operation, a roll bearing 
should have a tight fitting cap. <A 
loose cap will allow vibration, misalign- 
ment of the rolls and makes it difficult to 
properly introduce oil to the bearings, 
resulting in a poor operating condition 
favoring failure. I have seen a wide 
variety of materials used as shims in- 
cluding cardboard, linoleum and just 
plain heavy paper. It is important that 
a material be used that will resist soft- 
ening by the oil in the bearing. It is 
wise to make up a pattern and have the 
shims cut to size and held in stock. 
When a miller makes a roll change these 
shims should be cut and ready. 


WORN OIL WIPERS 


Oil wipers are usually made from a 
combination of tin and lead (pot metal) 
resulting in a soft product. These wip- 
ers, being softer than the steel collars 
in which they ride, are subject to wear. 
Over a period of time, due to this wear, 
the clearance between the wipers and the 
steel collar will become noticeable. This 
large clearance allows the oil collar to 








MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specializein**Ready Dressed" 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW” 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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return a large amount to the reservoir. 
The oil passing by the wiper is not dis- 
tributed to the bearing. This results 
in the bearing running nearly dry, |os- 
ing the benefit of proper lubrication and 
the cooling effect of the oil. This condi- 
tion demands a higher oil level in the 
reservoir. The necessity for this is ap- 
parent as the collar must dip deeper 
into the oil to compensate for the loss 
of oil escaping by the wiper. ‘This 
high oil level will create a higher bear- 
ing temperature. This is caused by the 
slow temperature decrease of the large 
body of oil. A smaller quantity of oil 
will free itself of this heat more readily, 

In some cases an oil wiper will )ro- 
duce a churning action. If the lubricant 
being used is a straight mineral oil this 
is not too objectionable. If a com- 
pounded oil is used it can have a d«tri- 
mental effect due to oxidation. 


BEARING INSTALLATION 


The installation of a bearing is of ut- 
most importance. A first class beuring 
can be made nearly worthless by im- 
proper roll or bearing installation. toll 
changes, in my opinion, should be )er- 
formed always by the miller or griicder 
himself. He has to work with it con- 
tinuously and is likely to have a sincere 
interest in seeing that a good jol) is 
done. I think it is a mistake to allow 
this work to be done by millwrights. 

When rolls are changed the bearing 
reservoir should be thoroughly cleaned. 
It is a good idea to set up a regular 
schedule for periodic cleaning of tliese 
reservoirs. No amount of flushing will 
dislodge the sludge and dirt that ac- 
cumulates. When a roll is installed, 
proper care should be taken that the 
felt between the roll stand and _ the 
journal is in good condition. Sometimes 
these felts are used too long and allow 
considerable stock to pass into the bear- 
ing. A supply of these felts already 
cut should be on hand at all times. Old 
felts should be discarded when they do 
not fit tightly. Poor fitting felts with 
the resultant leakage of stock into the 
bearing is the most common cause for 
1 


roll bearing failures for the sludge i 

the bearing gives the oiler the impres- 

sion that the bearing is full of oil. 
Tight fitting felts will not eliminate 
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entirely the problem of stock passing 
into the bearing. Due to the relief at 
each end of the roll there is a natural 
tendency for stock that is “riding” be- 
tween the rolls due to heavy pressure to 
find its way to the end. Saddles that 
fit properly are most important. No 
matter how tight the felts fit if the 
saddles ride poorly they will cause stock 
to crowd against the felt and a leakage 
of stock is inevitable. This is particu- 
larly true with the finer middlings 
stocks. 

IDENTIFICATION AND RECORDS 


Bearings should have both halves 
marked for identification, This is nec- 
essary to avoid mistakes in placing the 
wrong halves together. A cap changed 
from one bearing to another will not fit 
properly and will lead to trouble. This 
is especially true when bearings are pre- 
cision bored with close tolerances. 

Records should be kept of bearing 
failures and bearing changes. An an- 
alysis of these changes over a period 
of several months may reveal reoccurring 
failures in the same location. This will 
permit a study of bad spots and a 
study of conditions may eliminate future 
troubles. 


BEARING LUBRICATION 


No study of roll bearings would be 
complete without a discussion of their 
lubrication. Generally speaking, it has 
been my experience that the cheapest 
oil is actually the costliest. A lubrica- 
tion engineer would classify a roll bear- 
ing as a medium size, high speed, heavily 
loaded, moderate operating temperature 
bearing. The problem is to choose an oil 
that will exhibit proper viscosity, film 
strength, stability and adhesiveness at 
the actual operating pressure and tem- 
create a condition in 
which the journal is actually floating on 
a film of oil thus preventing a metal 


perature. To 


to metal contact is the whole idea of 
lubrication. 

The formation of this “surface-sep- 
arating” lubricating film depends chief- 
ly on: 

1. Adequate and continuous supply 

of oil. 

2. Adequate journal speed. 

3. Adequate fluidity for distribution 
throughout the bearing. 

4. Adequate resistance to outward 
flow or leakage. 

5. Adequate adhesion between the 
lubricating oil and the rotating 
surface. 

To say that any one oil will be much 
superior to all others for roll bearing 
lubrication would be absurd. I can safe- 
ly say, however, that common red en- 
zine oil does not possess all of the fol- 
lowing properties required to maintain 
4 lubricating film, namely: 

1. High chemical stability to resist 

oxidation. 

2. Adequate viscosity at the operat- 
ing temperature. 

3. Sufficient film strength. 

4. Proper adhesiveness. 


During the past five years I have con- 
ducted many tests of lubricating oils 
in roll bearings. in all these tests I 
have come to the same conclusion—se- 
lection of heavy-bodied oils, or oils pro- 
viding unusual film strength, can never 
fully compensate for faulty installation 
and maintenance. No lubricant is a 
“cure-all” for bad operating conditions. 

I know that at the conclusion of this 
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paper, someone will ask “What do you 
do for a roll bearing that is running 
hot?” Of course, there is a reason for 
this condition that should be remedied. 
To prevent losing the bearing the fol- 
lowing has proved helpful: Reduce the 
load on the bearing by “backing off” the 
roll. Feed a liberal supply of a good 
grade steam cylinder oil to the bearing. 
Socony-Vacuum’s 600 W oil is a typical 
An oil of this type possesses 
superior lubricating qualities at high 
temperatures. The regular lubricant 
being used is often valueless if the op- 
erating temperature for which it was 
designed is greatly exceeded. 


example. 


The **Stopping Time”’ Test 


ee OW can I be sure that I am using 

the right amount of oil?” is a 
question that is often asked. The an- 
swer, too often, is made so complex that 
it cannot be understood. In fact, in 
many instances the salesman himself 
doesn’t know the answer. 

The “stopping time” test is an excel- 
lent one for determining proper lubrica- 
tion. The test is very simple. If you 
wish to determine whether or not a given 
steam engine is properly lubricated, just 
pull out your watch and take the time re- 
quired for the engine to come to a stop 


2la 


after shutting off the steam. 
the stopping time the better. 
It is plain that if a flywheel weighs, 
say 2,000 lbs, it has a definite amount 
of energy stored in it when running at 
normal speed. Therefore, when steam 
is suddenly shut off, an equal amount of 
energy is dissipated every time the en- 
gine stops. With all conditions the same, 
then, an exactly identical length of time 
will be consumed in stopping every time 
the throttle is closed. By noting the 
stopping time every night and by alter- 
ing the quantity of lubricant fed to the 
engine every day, the quality and 
amount of lubricant can be determined. 


The longer 
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_.. use COLUMBIA BICARBONATE OF SODA 





Today’s topsy-turvy conditions make it imperative that you 
give the closest attention to your market . . . that every 
precaution be exercised to protect the investment in your 
brand. One of the most important factors in riding herd 
on your market is maintenance of the quality standards 


that have helped to establish your product. 
Use Columbia Bicarbonate of Soda. You can be sure that 


it will uphold the reputation that has won customer favor 
for your brand. Make certain your next contract specifies 


Columbia Bicarbonate of Soda. 


COLUMBIA U.S.P. BICARBONATE OF SODA— Meets 
or surpasses U.S.P. standards in every respect. Pure, 
white, uniform particle size. Powdered or granular form. 


COLUMBIA 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 


SODA BRIQUETTES MODIFIED SODAS 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC ASH 


COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND BICARBONATE OF SODA — 
Specially prepared for the milling industry. A blend of 
U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate and Tri Calcium Phosphate. 
Free-flowing, non-caking—excellent for self-rising flours. 
Supplied in a variety of sieve specifications. 


PITTS BURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 





SODIUM BICARBONATE 
PHOSFLAKE 


SILENE EF (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) 
CALCENE (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) 


GRANT BUILDING ...... PITTSBURGH (19), PA. 
CHICAGO - BOSTON - 


CINCINNATI + PITTSBURGH + PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK « ST. LOUIS - CLEVELAND - MINNEAPOLIS - CHARLOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 














Good Will 


needs continuous cultivation 




















Good Will, like all 

business assets, demands 

constant tending. It withers 
rapidly if overlooked. 

Happily, there is nothing complex about 
the maintenance of a healthy, growing Good Will. 
A straight-forward program of constructive merchan- 
dising, kept at constantly, protects this invaluable 
part of a business. 

Basis of a sound Good Will Maintenance 
Policy, we believe, follows along lines like this: 

Make a product that reflects the full 
integrity of management — and performs a real 
service. Then back up your dealers by popularizing 
your brand name in every way possible. This will 


insure rapid turnover and profit for all. 
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Over 4000 
STEINLITES 


in Use... 


more than all other 
ELECTRIC MOISTURE 
TESTERS combined 







The STEINLITE 
One Minute 
Moisture Tester 


To make such a record, the Steinlite has to 
be RIGHT. It’s designed and‘ operated on 
the right basis—the electrical impedance 
principle. Produced by a pioneer group of 
radio engineers. FAST—with it, moisture 
tests are made in one minute by experienced 
operators; in two or three minutes by almost 
any operator. ACCURATE—checks against 
official government oven methods. EASY 
TO USE—almost as easy as tuning in a 
radio. Sold on 10 day Free Trial. Prompt 
shipments on order placed now. 


“HEADQUARTERS” for scales, triers, sieves, 
all grain and seed testing equipment. 








630 Brooks Building 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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HAS PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECT 
INFESTATION IN ANY FREE 
FLOWING MATERIAL. 


Inexpensive — Easy to Operate 





ENTOLETER DIVISION 
THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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ROME SWEET OME / 


ima Bag! 





Over here... and over there... millions} 
of Americans are now almost literally 
carrying their homes on their backs. 


At training camps, on maneuvers, in far- 
off battle zones, they’re ready to set up 
housekeeping wherever they drop their 
barrack bags. 


For those tightly packed, bulging, blue 
or olive drab bags hold most of our 
soldiers’ personal belongings. You'll 
find a raincoat, overcoat, galoshes, un- 
derwear, gloves, jammed in with other 
living necessities ... and perhaps, on the 
top, a packet of letters with a snapshot of 
a girl. 

The American soldier is today’s greatest 
traveler, and his barrack bag will likely 
be his home sweet home for the duration. 


Making barrack bags is one of many 
special Bemis war assignments. Another 
is the manufacture of greatly increased 
quantities of flour bags. 


The magnificent job of the milling in- 
dustry in supplying Allied fighters and 
workers the world over with vitally 
needed flour is one of the outstanding 
contributions to victory. We are proud 
that our facilities and experience enable 
us to serve this important industry. 


- Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS +23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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PUROGRADER 
ADVANTAGES 
Being Proved in Many Mills 


Today it’s important to make the most of what we have. Tomor- 
row it will be no less important to take advantage of every possible 
advancement in milling thoroughness and efficiency so that flour 
can be made better, and more economically than ever before. 
Among the advancements to place at the top of your list for the 
post-war period is that revolutionary development—the Purograder. 
This unique machine purifies middlings stock on an entirely new 
basis. It classifies accurately and efficiently without silks or sieves; 
conserves moisture; insures early elimination of loose bran; pro- 
vides better control of ash. These advantages are already being 
proved in a number of leading mills. What they mean will be 
apparent to any practical miller who has the opportunity t». study 
their operation. Get the facts on the Purograder. Learn its im- 
portance to your milling future. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SUBSIDIES 

E just have completed a virtually word for 

word reading of the President’s unconscionably 
long message to Congress on the subject of food pro- 
duction, distribution and price, obviously written for 
the express purpose of defending his price subsidy 
scheme against the vigorous objections of Congress 
and, on the evidence, an increasing body of public 
opinion. 

Heralded as the result of a month’s consideration 
and careful statement and presented as a broad pic- 
ture of actual conditions, the document characteris- 
tically is argumentative in that it consists of setting 
up opposition straw men and then successfully knock- 
ing them down. The president’s statistics, presented 
as an overall picture, appear to the reasonably in- 
formed reader to be in considerable part selections 
from the record to influence the decision of the jury. 


This is especially true of his criticisms of food 
handling and prices in World War I, his contrast of 
agricultural conditions in previous years as compared 
with the prosperity showered upon farmers by the 
new deal economic inventiveness, and his blanket ap- 
proval of all that has been done by his administration 
preceding and since Pearl Harbor. Only a few mis- 
takes have been made, “there has been steady improve- 
ment” and “a recent survey shows that 93% of Ameri- 
can housewives agree that a good job—a job fair to 
all—has been done.” This self-approval is further 
emphasized by the statement that “unfortunately the 
7% who are not satisfied are more vocal than the 93% 
who are.” The authority for this remarkable state- 
ment is not quoted. 

The heart of the President’s argument in behalf 
of subsidies on food is contained in a single para- 
graph, satisfactorily condensed as compared with the 
rest of the 10,000-word text. It follows: 

“The support price program, coupled with the 
program to meet special farming costs without 
raising prices to consumers, is an essential part 
of winning the war. The subsidies that are used 
cannot properly be called producer subsidies or 
consumer subsidies. They are war subsidies. The 
costs which they cover are war costs. On the 
farm as in industry the war has pushed costs 
above the levels that prevailed before the outbreak 
of war, and above the levels that will prevail when 
victory has been won. These are costs of war, 
and it is entirely appropriate that they should 
be met out of the public treasury, just as are the 
costs of producing tanks and planes and ships and 
guns. There is no valid reason why the present 
stabilization subsidies should not be continued as 
well as the support prices to farmers, so long as 
they are clearly in our national interest—as they 
are in stabilizing the cost of living in time of 
war. 


Here, as in innumerable actions of the administra- 
tion, is the all-inclusive alibi of “the war.” There is 
neither here nor anywhere else in the President’s 
defense of the unbelievably crude and confused food 
and price control program any faintest suggestion of 
actions taken to enhance or protect prices solely to 
appease farmers and their troublesome representatives 
in Congress; nor of the years of administrative direc- 
tives to reduce prices or make them appear to be 
reduced solely to appease labor and defeat its in- 
creasingly threatening demands for excessive rates of 
pay. Yet, the fact that these two factors are the 
determining ones in the whole program is amply 
proved by the circumstance that, within hours of the 
President’s message, plans were announced for new 
ceilings and new subsidies and the whole power of 
zovernment disgracefully surrendered to the ruthless 
demands of the coal miner leadership, saving face by 
specious introduction of a 15-minute lunch hour clause. 

As a matter of realism, the President probably 
has the whiphand in the matter of subsidies. His 
“hold the line” order specifically stated that “we can- 
not tolerate further increases in prices affecting the 
cost of living or further increases in wage or salary 
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rates. The only way to hold the line is to stop trying 
to find justifications for not holding it here or not 
holding it there.” Thus the nation is committed to 
ceilings and rollbacks. It is, of course, equally com- 
mitted not to raise coal miners’ or others’ wages; but 
in that business it is not apparently a matter of 
“justifications” but of simple yielding to force majeure 
exercised by a power greater than that of govern- 
ment. In any case, the position now is so committed 
by political promises to producers and political pledges 
to consumers that the authority of government either 
must evade, as in the coal strike, or pay the bill out 
of the treasury, as in the case of virtually every other 
economic difficulty since the new deal took over man- 
agement of our affairs. 


And it is our guess that this is exactly what is 
going to happen, that the President’s present sugges- 
tion of three quarters of a billion dollars to be spent 
this year will be multiplied the next; and, further- 
more, that the policy of maintaining the fiction of 
high pay and low costs of living, both at public ex- 
pense, will be continued far into the years of peace, 
just as so many of the depression “aids” have been 
carried over into these war years of almost incredible 
national income. The exception to be “saved,” as the 
lawyers put it, is the possibility that the nation may 
one day elect to entrust the management of its affairs 
to less plausible, less wasteful and very much more 
practical men. 
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“CENTAL” FOR EXPORT FLOUR TRADE 

T the recent meeting of the Flour Millers Export 

Association to formulate plans for extension of 
export business in American flours, a suggestion made 
by Mr. R. F. Bausman, vice president and director 
of export of Washburn Crosby Co., that the 100-lb 
export package be called a “sack” and that the 100-lb 
unit of sale should be called a “cental” was unani- 
mously approved. This nomenclature is appropriate, 
both because it is factually descriptive and because 
the syllable “cent” carries a definite meaning of “100,” 
particularly to the Latin mind. 

While the trade term to be applied to the new 
100-Ib sales unit of flour mill products was under 
discussion several months ago, this idea of adopting 
the word “cental” in the domestic flour trade was 









several times proposed. It was especially urged by 
Food Research Institute as a word already known 
and used internationally and as being accurately de- 
scriptive. 
and its abbreviation, “cwt,’ does not correctly de- 


It also was argued that “hundredweight” 


scribe a quantity of 100 lbs, since the same word, 
with like abbreviation, is used, particularly in British 
Empire trade, to mean 112 lbs. 

Taking part in the friendly discussion of desirable 
terminology because, as trade news reporters, we had 
something of a stake in the clarity or ineptness of 
the word finally to be awarded the “Oscar” of suit- 
ability, we expressed the view that, whatever might 
be the official decision, the relatively unknown word 
“cental” would have a long and tough battle to secure 
adoption in the day-to-day language of the flour trade, 
extending down, as it does, to the retail dealer at the 
crossroads and even into the family kitchen. Our 
view was that, whatever the decision of the high 
command, people themselves simply would take the 
easy way by calling it a “sack of flour.” That is just 
about the way it worked out until ultimately the 
government statistical organizations also plunked for 
“sacks.” 

Export trade terminology is quite another matter. 
“Cental” is a word in rather worldwide trade use 
and already has a definite meaning, both in represent- 
ing a certain quantity and in easy and frequent use 
in eorrespondence and speech. Doubtless it will have 
the approval of customers in other lands and _ its 
acceptance quite easily follow. There may even be 
some value in the application of different words to the 
100-Ib sale unit in domestic and foreign trade, the 
mere use of the word “cental” instantly identifying 
any transaction as being in some way connected with 
export business. 
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THE WORM TURNS 

E are indebted to our British contemporary 

Milling. for news from the bread front to the 
effect that science, public health and popular taste 
are all discovering that long extraction flour and 
bread containing admixtures of other grains are fall- 
ing far short of the merits claimed for them by the 
nutritional fuddy-duddies through the long years. 


We note particularly a comment on an asserted 
earthy or “bad egg” smell when bread is passing 
through the baking process, due, it is believed, to the 
“unsuitability of the grain.” Then follows the rather 
startling statement that “oats and rye have been 
suspected, but it may be that the second-quality bar- 
ley is equally responsible; if this be so it is clearly 
not in the national interest to continue the present 
buying policy.” 

Here surely is a British kinsman of the present 
agitation in this country to sophisticate our own white 
flour with mixtures of soybean meal and, perhaps, 
other compounds to mend the public health and wel- 
fare. There is, however, the important difference that 
use of feeding grains in bread elsewhere in the world 
is a part of the price of war and resulting short- 
ages, while in this country the flour mixing proposals 
now being made are willful and based on yet unproved 
claims of nutritional desirability. 

Another curious situation reported by Milling 
arises out of a protest filed with authorities by the 
Eire Guild of Bakers based on a finding by Professor 
Fearson, an authoritative bio-chemist, that the 100% 
extraction bread eaten in that country is causing an 
increase in rickets among children, due, in his opinion, 
to the large amount of phytic acid content resulting 
from inclusion of what he calls “the waste portions 
of the wheat berry.” This part of the wheat, says 
Professor Fearson, “is of no value as human food 
and may be harmful in some directions.” 

Times change and manners, and we are each day 
learning that war is both a great leveler and a great 
revealer of many things. 
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SPEEDIER CAR HANDLING 
REQUESTED OF SHIPPERS 


Toron'ro, Ont.—To speed up delivery 
all Canadian shippers and receivers of 
grain (including flour mills) have been 
requested to load and unload cars with- 
out delay, this releasing much needed 
equipment. It is pointed out that in 
the seven weeks before close of naviga- 
tion it is necessary to move grain from 
western Canada to Fort William, eastern 


Canada and the United States at a 
rate of 2,750,000 bus a day, or 1,400 
cars. In other words, it is planned to 


move well over 100,000,000 bus of grain 
in the seven weeks. Included are about 
60,000,000 bus of wheat, which quantity 
is needed for shipment to Great Britain 
to meet the requirements of flour mills 
and to fill feed orders. 

Already there is scarcity of grain for 
grinding and feeding purposes in east- 
ern Canada and if winter comes on be- 
fore there is a sufficient quantity in 
accessible positions the situation will be 
extremely serious. 

The transport controller has appealed 
to freight shippers in eastern Canada 
to withhold shipments of other merchan- 
during the next weeks in 


dise seven 


order to release as many cars as pos- 


sible for the western grain movement. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT FOR FEED 
BOUGHT FOR WEST COAST 


Vancouver, B. C. 





Constituting the 
largest volume of grain business worked 
through this port for export in nearly 
two years, sales of upwards of 5,000,000 
Credit Corp., 


Portland, Oregon, was announced here 


bus to the Commodity 
during the week. 

This business is in addition to about 
1,000,000 bus sold here since early Sep- 
All the wheat grades No. 38 
northern and is destined for U. S. Pa- 


tember. 


cifie Coast states, chiefly California to 
be used for livestock feeding. 

When the original interest by the CCC 
in Canadian mentioned 
early in September it was reported that 
13,000,000 
chased in Canadian markets. 


offerings was 


around bus would be pur- 
However, 
the difficulty of obtaining the necessary 
transportation is believed to have re- 
duced these ideas. Some of the wheat 
has already been shipped by barge to 
Seattle while the balance purchased here 
will be kept in storage until freighters 
to the CCC 
by the War Shipping Administration. 


have been made available 
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LIMIT ON BAKERY DELIVERY 
STILL UNDER CONSIDERATION 
Ont.—A_ proposal of the 
director of bread and bakery products 
for Canada 
three days a week has not been dealt 
with officially as yet according to the 
National Council of the Baking Indus- 
try. Bakers do not favor this proposal 
and have made representations against 


Toronto, 


for limiting deliveries to 





it, at the same time offering suggestions 
helpful to the administration and also to 
the smaller bakers by which cutting 
down of deliveries may be avoided. 

It is pointed out by the council that 
the proposal for a three-day-a-week de- 
livery was mainly the result of the fail- 
ure of many bakers to live up to the 
provisions of the regulation providing 
for minimum route sales, as a result of 
which the whole industry may be penal- 
ized. 

In the summer it is difficult for all 
routes to be fully up to requirements, 
particularly in the larger cities, but this 
is not a factor in the fall months. How- 
ever, there are a number of routes per- 
sistently below the minimum sales stand- 
ard and these may have to be eliminated. 
When under discussion by control au- 
thorities this regulation was given the 
approval of the industry. 
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CURRENT CROP YEAR FLOUR 
OUTPUT CONTINUES HIGH 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour pro- 
duction in September amounted to 2,- 
014,255 bbls, compared with 1,737,472 in 
the corresponding month last year. The 
percentage of operation was 91.5 as 
against 82.4 in the previous month. 
Production in the first two months of 
the crop year, August and September, 
totaled 3,902,285 bbls, compared with 
3,557,671 in the same months of the 
preceding year. 

The foregoing production for Sep- 
tember includes the output of winter 
wheat flour, which declined to 46,075 
bbls as against 95,840 last year, and for 
the two months was 114,731 bbls, com- 
pared with 200,326 in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. The reduc- 
tion reflects the short crop of Ontario 
winter wheat this year. 

The millfeed output of Canadian mills 
in September totaled 67,043 tons, com- 
pared with 59,302 in the same month 
last year, This was comprised of bran 
27,529 tons as against 22,757, shorts 26,- 
347 tons compared with 22,281 and mid- 
13,167 against 14,264. 
August and September production of 
millfeed amounted to 130,905 tons, com- 
pared with 120,557 last year. 





dlings tons as 
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LOWER NET PROFIT REPORTED 
BY TORONTO ELEVATORS, LTD. 
Toronto, Ont.—Toronto (Ont.) Ele- 

vators, Ltd., showed a net profit (in- 

cluding refundable taxes) of $275,801 
in the year ending July 31, 1948, com- 
pared with $300,287 in the preceding 

year. Although this year’s net shows a 

reduction, operating profits were higher 

at $1,041,279 as against $884,075. The 
difference is mainly due to increased 


taxes. These amounted to $598,643 (in- 
cluding $91,241 refundable portion) 
compared with $328,307 last year. 


Earned surplus rose from $632,232 to 
$785,457. During the year City of 


Sarnia loans were reduced from $824,- 


689 to $276,729 and notes of $135,000 
on the temporary storage annex at 
Sarnia were paid. 

G. C. Leitch, president of the com- 
pany, in his report advised shareholders 
that more than 100,000,000 bus of feed 
grain will be required in eastern Canada 
from Oct. 1, 1943, to July 31, 1944. 
The greater portion will move directly 
from country points in western Canada 
to dealers in the East, through regular 
trade channels, while a substantial re- 
serve stock is being built up in eastern 
elevators to take care of emergency re- 
quirements. 

Though the company met many diffi- 
culties during the year in getting ade- 
quate supplies to make feeds the output 
was the highest in its history. During 
the year facilities for processing soy- 
beans and linseed were extended and 
further expansion to double capacity is 
planned. 
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DRAWBACK PRICES ESTABLISHED 


WinnipeG, Man.—For the purpose of 
establishing the amount of drawback to 
be paid on deliveries of flour and wheat 
products during October, the Canadian 
Wheat Board announces that the av- 
erage price established for No. 1 north- 
ern in store Fort William-Port Arthur 
is $1.24 bu, and for No. 1 C. W. amber 
durum $1.29%%. 
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“PREMATURE, FRIVOLOUS, VEXATIOUS” 

Winnirpes, Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has filed defense to the 
King’s Bench action launched by A. H. 
Oatway, a Manitoba farmer, who asked 
for an accounting of the board’s wheat 
business for the last five years. The 
board claims that it is not bound to 
account to any producer from whom it 


has bought wheat and that whatever ac- 
counting it has to make is to the crown; 
also that the court has no jurisdiction 
and that the action is “premature, friy- 
olous and vexatious, brought for improp- 
er purposes and is an abuse of processes 
of the court.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO STUDY FARM PROGRAM 
Wiynirec, Man.—Canada’s agricul- 
tural program for 1944 will be reviewed 
and objectives established at a Domin- 
ion-provincial Ottawa. 
Tentative dates for the conference are 
Dec. 6-8, inclusive. 
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* OVERSEAS BRAND x 





The Canadian government has devised 
a descriptive brand which is now being 
used on all flour this country 
shipped overseas. Its use is compulsory, 
but all bags may also carry the name of 
mill or milling company responsible for 
production of the flour each bag contains. 
A copy of this new device is shown here- 
with. The fact that the lettering is in 
Russian and Chinese as well as English 
indicates that regular shipments to those 
countries are expected. 


from 





MILL LABOR PROBLEM RECOGNIZED 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian control authorities have at last recognized flour 


milling as one of the essential war industries where labor is concerned. 


With 


milling companies faced with the heaviest demand for flour on record for war 
purposes it was found impossible to keep up production while mobilization boards 


were taking their help away. 
cerned with the result that 
deferments to flour mill 


employees 
deferment must be made to his local mobilization board by the employee 


This fact finally penetrated to the authorities con- 
mobilization boards have been 


instructed to grant 


wherever _ possible. Application for 


fter 


he receives his order to report and the time limit for applying for such post} one- 


ment is 14 days from the date appearing on the notice. 


To strengthen this ajpli- 


cation the employer should also request deferment for the employee affected by 


the draft order. 
* 


* 


THE POSTWAR EXPORT TRADE 


Toronto, Onr.—It is not generally known in business circles to what an extent 
Canadian flour millers are already studying their outlook for trade in export 


markets after the war. 


Certainly they are not neglecting the subject, though it 
does not as yet present any tangible picture. 


That most former things have een 


swept away is obvious, connections of many years standing have been inter- 
P _j , 2 £z 


rupted and customs with regard 


to trading 


are all more or /ess 


changed. Some believe these conditions are no worse than temporary interrup'!ons 


while others consider them permanent. 


In the latter case those holding ~-uch 


views are trying to reconstruct in their own minds the ideas of an exporting trade 


in terms of controlled selling and shipping movements. 


Others who believe all 


foreign trade will be done through governmental agencies visualize the probable 


procedure in such a case. 
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Aside from all speculative conjecture the flour millers of Canada are really 
trying to construct to their own satisfaction and exporting program which will 
allow them to function, as they have done in the past, as individualists. Their 
practice and procedure as millers has always been strongly a matter of personal 
relationships with reliable customers abroad. Contracts for shipments to the 
four corners of the earth were often no more formal than an exchange of cables 
with the utmost simplicity observed by buyers and sellers alike. Under war condi- 
tions restrictions and supervision are recognized as inevitable but that sort of 
thing will not be accepted as necessary under the promised freedoms of a new 
world into which the milling industry is hoping to emerge intact when peace 
is declared. 

Flour millers want again to carry on foreign trade with direct and friendly 
personal relations between themselves and customers abroad. Whether their happy 
dream will be realized depends on the extent to which planning control, supervision 
and even the actual trading itself will be in the hands of governments. In the 
meantime, the more thought and intensive study millers devote to these things 
the better prepared they will be to offer governments helpful and constructive 
advice when the time for action arrives. A. H. B. 


* * * 
OGILVIE ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., in its 
annual report for the year ending Aug. 31, shows a net profit of $1,003,982 com- 
pared with $812,396 in the preceding year. After dividend payments of $740,000 
a balance of $263,982 was left to be carried forward to surplus account. A sum- 
mary of the balance sheet and profit and loss account follows: 


ASSETS 
ne Sa eh eT TTT TT Tee ret Te eee CT CTU TER ET TE CEA CTC TT Uk Lh. $19,044 
Accounts receivable, less reS@Tve .....0 ccc cece reece enrecereresesceeessseesens 2,397,649 
Ee OCP OO TTT ULL LCE LEU CE 7,607,617 
Investments—Bonds, preferred and common StOCKS........00cccee reece eeeereeeee 2,047,596 
Sares in and amounts owing by wholly owned subsidiary companies........ 1,724,380 
Investments in partly owned subsidiary companieS.......-.+eceeeeeeeeeeeee 494,596 
Other investments, l€SS TESETVE 2.6... eee eee erent teen eee e eee eeeeenreee 613,177 
Refundable portion of excess profits tAx..... cc ccee cece erence ereereerenees 32,000 
Deferred charges—Prepaid @XpeNSeS 2... cece eeeeeeeereeceeereeeeeeeeseeeeees 83,563 
Real estate and equipment, less reserve for depreciation............+e.eeeeeees 3,882,431 
Good will, trade-marks, patent rightS, CtC....sceeeeeecerersrerereeereenssseees 1 
$18,902,057 
LIABILITIES 

ee LY STE TT Tee CE TERE PLETE COTTE LLP ETL $3,898,389 
le Ul) rer rr rrr rrr rrr Terre reer EEE LTT ere rere 1,471,225 
Amount owing to partly owned subsidiary company..........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 51,228 
Provision for income and exceSsS profitS tAxXeS 2... cece eee reece eer ee ewer eeeeeeeee 549,203 
Provision for dividends payable .......c cece cece cece ee errr enreteeeseenesereesens 185,000 

Preferred stock: Authorized, issued and fully paid: 20,000 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred shares Of $100 Cach .....cccrccrncccccceseesccrecsesererssesssesees 2,000,000 

Common stock and surplus—Authorized, issued and fully paid: 600,000 shares of 
we a PPP TTTT ETI ELT LE LICE eee 2,500,000 
RIT Pere eT TTT TPE TTETULIE TLE LET TELE EET Le 5,000,000 
Excess profite tax refumGable ...rccccccccvccscccssacccescnvccrescescsecscece 32,000 
Earned surplus—Balance as per statement attached.............eeeeeeeeeee 3,215,010 

Contingent liability—Customers’ sterling bills under discount.......... $1,346,982 
$18,902,057 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


i Sr CE cee sc anu ees eaee eens CAG) 600000960800 05NS CNC Re SCOR $1,464,424 





Less: depreciation on buildings and machinery ............0sceeeeecsceescesecs 411,189 
$1,053,235 
ee a a) eS ere a $325,170 
Dividends from wholly owned subsidiaries .............e+eeeees 254,000 
PEGE BEGET GM. TVOREIIOIED BNR sc cc cccc cee essecescecceceesceseoes 148,409 
727,580 
’ $1,780,815 
Deduct—Provincial and municipal taxes .......ccccccccceseccsecees $162,944 
NE ett e eek bax cc kaa sane co beawa eee ep saceabedeeene 2,323 
COOMEPENEION CO BOMGRE FeMd 2c cccccccccccscccveccecsonscsccecse 30,000 
Remuneration of executive officers .......cccccsececscccccrccece 142,653 
TROMRUROURAIEM OF GIFGCUOTD cn ccccccccescceccenescecccsccasceeees 18,912 
—- 356,832 
$1,423,982 
Deduct: Provision for estimated income and excess profits taxes, including re- 
TOREAGES HOCtion' GF GHOSNN BOONE GEE. iccs nce ssccceccesscovesecscsesevess 420,000 
OT eT Te Teer TTT eee TTT eee ee oe Tee TEL Te TTT $1,003,982 


The total remuneration received by officers and directors from subsidiary companies 
amounted to $14,709. 


EARNED SURPLUS 
NE MM aay eee eles eekipniay iaards Wah se Case keaeneseae $2,951,027 


OE CM WM ee he ee ae aks. Gad bias eee daae earned’ 1,003,982 
. $3,955,010 
Deduct—Dividends for the year ending Aug. 31, 1943— 
ee ee MEL aise a UN0-04- 84 R EGA ANEDS Odea os 5bGaeeyseneekaed® $140,000 
es oes 58S uc wwe bk leah. 9 oe o SAE UU N Rese e keh GREw 600,000 
740,000 
TICES ci ea eu tGaene backs eReeea hs eee b¥0ks se Reber ee bowser $3,215,010 


“Flour and feed mill production was maintained at a high level,” reported 
Charles A. Dunning, president, and would have reached maximum proportions 
but for shortage of manpower and certain feed ingredients. Cereal mill produc- 
tice was less than normal due to a falling off in export demand for rolled oats. 
Earnings from operations showed a moderate increase. At the same time charges 
for depreciation were sharply lower, due to the special write-off of country ele- 
vator annexes a year ago. ‘These factors, coupled with well-sustained income 
from investments, resulted in an improvement in total earnings over a year ago 
of $311,586. Provision for income and excess profits taxes, however, was higher 
than in the previous year by $120,000, reducing the net gain to $191,586. Working 
capital increased to the extent of $661,471 after substantial expenditures. Because 
of constantly changing conditions and the uncertainties of wartime requirements 
it is difficult to estimate the future. It seems likely, however, that the demand 


for flour and feeds, both for export and domestic markets, will continue to tax 
our facilities to the utmost for some time and the amount of grain in farmers’ 


hands insures steady operation of our elevator facilities, provided transport diffi- 
culties can be overcome.” 
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* WOMEN IN THE WARTIME BAKESHOP~ x 





The task of baking the nation’s bread is falling more and more upon the 
shoulders of women. In many wholesale bakeries all machinery is operated by 
them. Most bakeries have not come to that yet, but production men everywhere, 
thinks J. Bert Jassoy, of Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, can look forward to the 
prospect of working with a full crew of women if the war continues another 
year. Some may find, he predicts, that they have a man or two left besides the 
foreman, but no one can be sure of keeping any male workers. 





LESS IMPORTED FLOUR FOR 
BRITISH MILLING GRIST 


Lonvon, Enoe.—The British Ministry 
of Food recently disclosed that the ad- 
mixture of imported (Canadian) white 
flour in the milling grist for the na- 
tional 85% extration flour was reduced 
from 71% to 5% at the beginning of Octo- 
ber. For a considerable period the rate 
of admixture was 10%, but at the begin- 
ning of September it was reduced to 
74%, which has been quickly followed 
by the further reduction to 5%. In Scot- 
land the admixture of 742% imported 
white flour is still allowed. 

About 50% homegrown wheat is now 
used in the national milling grist with 
10% of such diluents as barley, oat or 
rye, Manitoba wheat and the small quan- 
tity of imported white flour making up 
the remaining 40%. 

The recent large purchases of Canadian 
and Australian flour by the Ministry of 
Food are evidently not for consumption 
in this country. 
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DR. DUNLAP WILL REVIEW 
FLOUR RESEARCH REPORTS 


Toronto, Ont.—The American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, ‘Toronto Sec- 
tion, will meet on Nov. 12 at the Chem- 
istry Building, University of Toronto. 
Dr. F. L. Dunlap, Chicago, consultant 
to Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., will 
speak on the subject, “White vs. Brown 
Flour,” reviewing all pertinent research 
reports on the nutritional and physiologi- 
cal factors related to the two types of 
flour. Dr. Dunlap is one of the real 
“old timers” in the food and cereal 
chemical fields. In 1907 he was appointed 
one of a group of three to administer 
the then recently enacted Food and 
Drugs Act at Washington and was in 
office also when such questions as bleach- 
ing of flour, alum in baking powder and 
many other controversial matters were 
under discussion. 


MUCH SMALLER WHEAT CROP 
IN AUSTRALIA ANTICIPATED 


Lonvon, Eno.—It is believed that the 
forthcoming wheat crop in Australia will 
not be much more than half last year’s 
crop. The official forecast is 89,000,000 
bus, compared with 152,000,000 last sea- 
son. 

The opinion is held in British grain cir- 
cles that a small crop will not come 
wmiss to Australia, as the country is 
holding a large reserve which it has been 
unable to ship under war conditions. The 
Australian government refuses to dis- 
close hew much wheat is being exported, 
but it is estimated that it can only be 
between 24,000,000 to 40,000,000 bus per 
annum. The carry-over therefore is 
probably around 190,000,000 bus. 
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SOYA GRITS IN SCOTLAND 
Lonvon, Eno.—Scottish food manu- 
facturers have been trying out soy grits, 
a meal prepared by the Ministry of Food, 
for filler 


sausages and similar types of food. They 


purposes, particularly for 


see in it possibilities for use with other 
types of products, such as haggis and 
puddings. Oil has been extracted from 
soybeans in Glasgow for many years. 





WHITE BREAD IN ROUMANIA 


LonvON, ENG.—In Roumania the 
milling of pure white flour is being 
encouraged by the government. This 
happy condition has been brought 
about by the excellent wheat crop this 
season. A government decree re- 
quires the use of white flour in the 
making of pastries and permits white 
bread to be made and purchased up 
to any quantity. The price of white 
flour is very high, but this is not in- 
terfering with demand, for it is stated 
that the government is using large 
profits gained thereby to offset the 
subsidy on standard bread. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








SORRY, MESSRS. SCOTT.—Two 
men named Scott, both of them James 
but one with the middle initial H., have 
figured in British flour milling litera- 
ture. Unfortunately, in the article en- 


titled 
Flour 


Foot Shelf of Books for 
Men,” which appeared recently 
in this journal, the two were mistaken 
for one, and James H. was credited not 


“Five 


only with authorship of his own well- 
known book, “Flour Milling Processes” 
(Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London), but 
with James Scott’s “The Micro- 
scope in the Mill,” published by the 
Northern Publishing Co., Ltd., Liver- 
pool, and sold by that company right 


also 


up to the eve of the German air raid in 
which its premises were destroyed in 
1941. 

James Scott is no longer living. Mr. 
L. F. Sheppick, editor of Milling, a jour- 
nal of the flour trade publishing by the 
Northern company, says he was one of 
the most capable men with the micro- 
scope he ever met. His drawings and 
descriptions were a regular feature of 
Milling almost up to the time of his 
death. 
reprinted after the war. 

James H. Scott, B.Se. (Eng.), is the 
mill manager of Carr’s Flour & Proven- 
der Mills, Ltd., at Carlisle and Silloth, 
Cumberland, and a member of the board 
of the Flour Milling Employers Federa- 
He studied machine development 


The book presumably will be 


tion. 
and general milling with Henry Simon, 
Ltd., Manchester. ‘The first edition of 
his book is out of print, but a second 
probably will be issued postwar. 


. . « A Harvard professor has solved 
the postwar food perplexity. In his new 
book, “Food Enough,” Dr. John D. Black 
says all we've got to do is to see that 
people have money enough to eat what 
they want and as much as they want. 
This presumes upon no unemployment. 
But if 100% employment, at adequate 
wage levels, does not do the whole trick, 
some sort of “organization”—govern- 
mental, doubtless—must be evolved for 
the purpose of “getting enough food reg- 
ularly distributed so that no groups of 
our people have less than a minimum 
adequate diet.” And this means, too, 
that they will have not only what they 
want but what they ought to have. The 
school lunch program, he suggests, might 
be taken as a model for this organization. 
. ... The professor thinks prices should 
have very little consideration—they will 
take care of themselves: “If we have 
learned nothing from our attempts to 
help agriculture since 1933, we shall pro- 
ceed at once to put bottoms under prices 
of farm products and to move the ‘sur- 
pluses’ into the ‘ever normal granary’; 
and to keep that granary from getting 
overfull we shall establish ‘marketing 


quotas’ for all non-perishable products. 


And then we shall sit and wait for in- 
dustry to get going again. But if we 
have learned wisdom from our experi- 
ences, we shall look not at the declin- 
ing prices of foods but at their declining 
consumption, and we shall set about de- 
veloping an efficient organization and pro- 
cedure for moving enough of all foods 
into consumption to restore food prices to 
a working level.” ... Perhaps the pro- 
fessor has something. 

An AP wirephoto shows Italians sweep- 
ing up with their hands white flour spilled 
upon a Naples pavement from a broken 
sack. There is a look of anxious care— 
a fervent expression—upon their faces. 
News accounts have said that there were 
near riots when the first white bread 
in three years was distributed. Are these 
people under some illusion, or are they 
merely expressing an ancient and infal- 
lible preference and prescience? 

Just back from hearing a bril- 
liant address on how things are in Amer- 
ican journalism, and how they ought to 
be, by Eric Hodgins, editorial vice presi- 
dent of Time, Inc. Thinks there are 
many important areas of modern life that 
should be covered far better—labor, agri- 
culture, law, science and others. Believes 
the “man-bites-dog” formula has been 
devastatingly overdone in determining 
what is news. Is sure there’s no menace 
to freedom of the press outside its own 
columns. . . . Funny story about the Eng- 
lishman who got Luce mixed up with 
Lewis, and was horrified and indignant 
at his own supposition that Life’s big 
man was the great American coal bandit. 
. . . Sound fellow, who regards the pre- 
dominant smudge and gluepot journalism 
of Chicago no more highly than I do. 

What goes on out there in the mill? 
Here we have Miss Margaret K. Ander- 
son intimating to the Pacific district of 
the Association of Operative Millers that 
it has been necessary to tell some of the 
male mill hands not to swear or make 
passes at the girls, and to advise some 
foremen not to browbeat women work- 
ers into a flood of tears. 

Lt. Laurie Cavanaugh, an erst- 
while editorial associate, writes from way 
down in the South Pacific about the 
nightly movie shows his Marine outfit’s 
wheezy little 16 mm. projector “stutters 
into the darkness.” He says the enter- 
tainment features service men out there 
like best are comedy films which have 
little if anything to do with war. “For a 
while we were deluged with ‘Johnny 
Marches Off to War’ films, or pictures 
extolling the nobility of the American 
defense laborer working against time and 
sabotage on the home front, and too much 


By Carroll K. Michener 








patriotism a la Hollywood is greeted by 
us not only with yawns but often with 
outright verbal derision. For example: 
Soldier boy lugubriously bidding farewell 
in a telephone booth to his gray-headed 
mother on the eve of his departure over- 
seas. The boys like light comedies, leg 
shows sans bunting, westerns, Disney car- 
toons (I’ve seen only two in eight months) 
and outright farcical things such as are 
done by Laurel and Hardy. They tire of 
aviation epics, or merchant marine hero- 
ics or Axis spy thrillers. They whistle, 
yell, stamp their feet and otherwise mani- 
fest glee—not conceit!—when Marines 
appear on the screen. In a war line, they 
seem to like captured Japanese or Ger- 
man films and actual battle shots from 
the European and African theaters. They 
cry out against cocoanut trees, however, 
when the films purport to show amphib- 
ious operations in this area.” . . Yet how 
shall anyone persuade Hollywood—or the 
artists who draw ad illustrations, for that 
matter—that the prevailing fronds in the 
South Pacific are not palms? Or that the 
realities of war in general do not square 
with the 4-F conceptions of Hollywood 
and Hart, Schaffner & Marx? ... Now 
let’s see what Clark Gable, after stepping 
from fiction to fact, does about it. 


It had never occurred to me to put it 
quite this way, but I know of no manner 
of saying it with more significance: 
“America”’—to quote a_ British con- 
temporary—“is the first country in the 
world to have white war bread.” 


. . Here is a really touching testi- 
monial. Ashby Miller, now in retirement 
after his long career as an executive and 
salesman for General Mills and Wash- 
burn Crosby, declines to save a dollar 
on a three-year subscription to THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER for the reason 
that this would interrupt the annual ex- 
change of compliments that for decades 
has accompanied his one-year renewals. 
Writing from his home in Winchester, 
Va., he reports: “Might interest you-all 
to know that an old salesman has to be 
occupied. I was elected in January, last 
president of the Shenandoah Area Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America. That 
council has three counties in eastern West 
Virginia and six in Virginia. We are in 
the midst of an intensive effort to raise 
enough money to make Scouting more 
successful than it has been in our area. 
I set a goal two and a half times over 
what was secured last year, and have 
worked day and night on the matter. And 
darned if I don’t believe we'll put it 
over! Simply a matter of believing in 
the article I have to sell like I did for 
flour for 40 years and thereby making 
others believe it.” 


HOW MUCH FLOUR CAN WE 
MAKE?—With the end of the war in- 
exorably though still distantly approach- 
ing, it is pertinent to inquire whether 
there is plenty of milling capacity in 
this country to supply its share of the 
great quantity of flour that undoubt- 
edly will be needed by the world in the 
first years of peace. The 1942 List of 
Mills compiled by Tue Nortruwesierx 
Minter contains the names of about 
3,000 plants with a total rated 24-hour 
capacity of approximately — 1,500,000 
sacks, representing an annual capacity 
of something like 450,000,000 sacks. At 
the current rate of production these 
mills should make about half that amount 
in 1943, indicating that there is an over- 
capacity of 100%. 

But there is a catch in this. One 
thousand of the 3,000 mills make about 
97% of the flour. They are operating 
at about 65% of capacity. If they 
could operate the year around at an 
average of 85% they would be making 
considerably more than is needed for 
domestic use. This indicates pretty slim 
pickings for the other 2,000 mills, many 
of which obviously must be idle or out 
of business. But this group should have 
its innings in the postwar period—un- 
less, of course, the big fellows can and 
do expand their productive capacity. 

Another catch—rated capacities often 
are wishful. This is as true of big 
mills as of little mills, and many of the 
big ones may now be pretty close to 
actual capacity, though still some dis- 
tance from rated ability. Operating 
capacity of the bigger group, however, 
has tended to increase in recent years 
without material change numerically. 
On the other hand, progressive limita- 
tions upon their actual ability to make 
flour have been rapidly reducing the po- 
tentiality of the smaller mills, and along- 
side this is the numerical shrinkage that 
has been reducing their numbers re- 
morselessly and uninterruptedly for six 
decades. The United States census of 
1880 listed 24,338 flour mills. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to make 
a substantial discount in apparent mill- 
ing capacity in order to arrive at 4 
reasonable estimate of this country’s 
ability to meet the expected postwar 
peak demand. One big man among mill- 
ers cuts the statistical overcapacity in 
two, and puts it at 50%. This sets the 
production ceiling at around 330,000,000 
sacks. 


“Some noticed that the 
reached first for white bread and news- 
papers.”—From Time’s account of how 
the exchanged British wounded came 
home to Scotland from the black bread 
and turnip soup of German prisons. 
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‘To BAKERS: Dakota = in the world . . 
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Nature’s Gift to Man! 


On the rolling prairie of the North, the forces of nature, both cruel 
and benign, unite to furnish a unique growing condition for wheat. 
The soil of this one-time grassland provides every essential for the 
sturdy stalk. The day is long and warm, with many extra hours of nec- 
essary sunshine. The nights are cool and clear, the air is dry and clean. 
Out of this tempering comes a wheat berry of unusual quality, with a 
dark coat of flinty hardness, bulging with food substance that is rich 
and strong,* surpassing all others. This finest wheat 
ell Gini aaiee . Northern Hard Spring ... and 
absorption and bet- it alone is milled into Dakota Maid Flour. That’s why we 
ter flavored bread. say Dakota Maid NATURALLY “Has What It Takes”! 


| 


a 


DAKOTA MAID FLOUR 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR * GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 










“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 





This fine flour will do you an 
excellent baking job,—do it 
with assurance, certainty, and 


at not a penny of added cost. 


That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat 


* 


WICHITA ins 


MILLS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 

















UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea,Mich. 


Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








‘HAVASAK"” 


‘‘DIAMOND D” 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 3UiS2 U5 or ie osivEs rahe 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent TERMINAL ELEVATORS Mew Week N — 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO Chicago Columbus hicago, = Enid Gave 
5 Milled Under Laboratory Control 8 A Chicago Enid Galveston 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills a Kansas City Galveston ae” foe 8616 ee 
St. Davenport San Francise 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo. Vancouver, B. Cc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
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* THANK YOU, MR. KUHNS * 
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The V-mail letter shown above was received this week from Pvt. Obed 
Kuhns, formerly an employee of the Nappanee Milling Co., Nappanee, Ind., 


and now with the U. S. Army stationed in England. Mr. 


Kuhns’ request for 


his copies of MILLING PropuUCTION, one of the publications associated with THE 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER, will be complied with. 





Vegetable Oil Output 1943-44 
Less Than Expected Month Ago 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The probable 
output of oil in 1943-44 from cottonseed, 
peanuts, soybeans and flaxseed is more 
than 100,000,000 Ibs less than expected 
a month ago, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports in its October “Fats 
and Oils Situation.” The 1943-44 pro- 
duction is expected to be in the 
neighborhood of 11,500,000,000 Ibs. 

On_ the Oct. 1 
1943 flaxseed production will be 


now 
basis of indications, 
51,500,- 
54,700,000 
Minor 
reductions also occurred in the indicated 
1943 production of 


000 bus compared with the 
bus expected a month earlier. 
soybeans, peanuts 
and cottonseed. 

Indicated soybean production of 206,- 
868,000 


estimate of 


bus is down slightly from the 


a month ago. Farmers’ in- 
Aug. 1 to 
11,500,000 acres for beans are 
A large 


states 


harvest about 
not likely 
acreage intended 


tentions on 


to be realized. 
for beans in outside the 
belt 


drouth damage and 


corn 
has been cut for hay because of 
a need to supple- 
ment other hay crops. 

Largely because of unfavorable weath- 
er in Oklahoma, indicated peanut pro- 
duction shows a slight reduction from 
earlier to 2,769,000,000 Ibs. 
Prospective production in 1943 is up 
25% over 1942 production, however. 


a month 


Cotton prospects also declined slightly 
in September. In terms of cottonseed, 
the reduction amounted to about 90,000 
tons. The total output of cottonseed 
expected to be about 5,100,000 


»700,- 


is now 
tons compared with an output of 5 
000 tons in 1942, 

Improvement in ocean shipping con- 
ditions may permit an increase in im- 
ports of oils and oil-bearing materials 
South America, West Africa, the 
Pacific and Ceylon in 1944. On 
the other hand, exports of fats and oils 
to our allies and to European areas 
under allied also are likely to 
increased production 
America, world supplies of 
outside the controlled 
still under the 
prewar level. 


from 
south 


control 
expand. 

in North 
fats 
area 


Despite 


Japanese 


are substantially 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Physician Doubts Value 


of Enrichment Program 


Inu.—Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, 
professor of physiology and pharmacy of 
the medical school of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, told members of the Midwest 
Section of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists that he knew of no 
evidence of the value of enrichment of 


CHICAGO, 


health, but 
that he felt that it was a good program 
of education. 
fers wheat bread to 
white bread because there are 


bread and flour on public 


Dr. Ivy said that he pre- 

enriched 
“unknown 
nutrition factors in whole wheat that are 
not present in enriched bread.” 


whole 


Dr. Ivy was the principal speaker at 
His sub- 
ject was the relation of B complex vita- 


the section’s meeting Nov. 1. 


mins to work output, and he reported 
on an experiment that had been con- 
ducted to determine the amount of B 
proper 
person on a diet 
deficient in the B complex vitamins, he 
said, 


needed for 
human nutrition. <A 


complex vitamins 


becomes a “changed personality, 
particularly irritable and easily fa- 
tigued.”. The work output of such per- 
sons, he added, is decreased. 

As a general policy, Dr. Ivy said that 
he preferred a complete well-balanced 
diet made up of staple foods to a diet 
made up of fortified or enriched foods. 
He is more concerned with the imbal- 
ance of the vitamins than with an over- 
This has been the 
nutritionists 


dosage of any one. 


policy of Canadian who 
have held for adding vitamins to flour 
through wheat streams, rather than add- 


ing synthetic vitamins. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DISCUSSES STATISTICS IN RESEARCH 

New York, N. Y.—The application of 
statistical analyses to biological research 
was discussed by Dr. Edwin J. de Beer, 
assistant director Experimental Research 
Laboratories, Burroughs Wellcome Co., 
at the 
of the New York Section, American As- 


regular monthly meeting Nov. 2 
sociation of Cereal chemists. The speak- 
can be 
of the 
variations of all factors influencing the 
Statistical methods, Dr. de 
Beer said, may be applied to problems 


how conclusions 


statistical 


er showed 
reached by analyses 
research. 


in cereal chemistry and provide an al- 
dif- 
ferent samples of flour, grain or feed. 

Carlin, of the bakery re- 


most absolute comparison between 

George T. 
search department, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
will address the next meeting of the 
New York section on Nov. 30. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHEMICAL OFFICIAL DEAD 

New York, N. Y.—Edgar V. O’Dan- 

iel, vice president and director of the 

Cyanamid Co. and president 

of the firm’s Canadian subsidiary, North 





American 


American Cyanamid, 
in New York at 59 years of age. He 
had been associated with the chemical 
At the time 
of his death, Mr. O’Daniel was a director 


Ltd., died recently 


industry for many years. 
and chairman of the committee on eco- 
nomic policy of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, a trustee of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board and a director of the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLION DOLLAR FIRE 

Spokane, WasH. — Damage estimated 
at more than $1,000,000 resulted from a 
fire which destroyed the Morrison Bros. 
Seed Co., Spokane, on Oct. 24. A three- 
story warehouse, 6,000,000 Ibs of seed 
peas and many valuable pieces of ma- 
chinery were lost. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES UNCHANGED 
There is no change in the millfeed fu- 

tures situation. 

Persistent 





Ceiling prices prevail. 
demand continues from the 


trade with no offerings of record. Ur- 
gent demand for the cash feed is reported 
but offerings are scarce. 





November 10, 1943 








KANSAS FORECAST SAYS 
FEED GRAIN PRICES TO 
BE STEADY IN NOVEMBER 


MANHATTAN, Kansas. — Movement of 
new crop corn will tend to relieve some- 
what the urgent demand for oats, barley 
and grain sorghums, resulting in steady 
prices during November for those feed 
grains, agricultural economists at Kan- 
sas State College believe. 

Some new crop corn will be availible 
for livestock feeding because its high 
moisture content will make it unfit for 
industrial use, the market analysts point 
out in the monthly agricultural price 
analysis issued by the Department of 
Agricultural Economics. Regarding the 
probable prices of the feed grains, the 
report states: 

“The possibility of a price ceiling on 
one or more of the feed grains also will 
tend to prevent further price rises. Oat 
prices are 5% or more above parity, |ar- 
ley prices are approximately at parity, 
and grain sorghum prices near parity. 


“The price of each of these feed 
grains in terminal markets is aliost 
$2.50 ewt which is substantially above 


the level of corn prices set by the }res- 
ent ceiling. In view of the ceilings on 
hog and cattle prices, and renewed <is- 
cussions of a subsidy to dairy producers, 
it is not probable that further substan- 
tial advances will be permitted in the 
prices of barley, oats and grain sor- 
ghums. 

“Corn prices will be governed largely 
by the prospective revision of the corn 
price regulation, It is reported that 
the adjustment of corn price ceilings 
now in progress will establish maximum 
prices on the basis of county 
prices for that grain. This plan, if ap- 
proved, raise maximum 
prices slightly in the major surplus pro- 
ducing areas and lower ceilings slightly 
in deficit areas.” 


parity 


would tend to 
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NEW SWEET GOODS ITEMS 
MUST HAVE OPA PRICE OK 


WASHINGTON, 





D. C—New producers 
products under MPR 319, 
such as cakes, pies, fruit cakes, pastries 
and sweet yeast-raised products, «are 
required to calculate their prices and 
submit them to OPA regional offices for 
approval before offering these products 
for sale, it was announced Nov. 7 with 
the issuance of Amendment 7 to MPR 
319. As the regulation was originally 
written, reporting was only 
during April and October and the order 
was not clear concerning new products. 
All producers of these products are re- 
quired to report price calculation- to 
OPA district offices in the two specitied 
months when they have changed cost 
factors in their products, The months 
of April and October were selected as 
the regular reporting periods as it is in 
these months that most cost changes «re 
effected. 


of bakery 


required 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PIONEER BAG CO. ENLARGED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Pioneer Bag ©» 
Kansas City, recently enlarged its f cili- 
ties by acquiring 16,000 square feet ad- 
ditional space which is being used both 
to accommodate new equipment and to 
serve as warehouse room. The additional 
space is at 306 and 308 Delaware Street, 
across the street from the office. Ervin 
E. Linscomb is president of the com) anY- 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
m1 Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 [™ 














Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











BREAD FLOURS 


are milled from the finest pre- 


mium wheats money can buy. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 





DETROIT 
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PREMIUM 


























VALPES! 


MICHIGAN 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!!:“ 

















Country Run Salina District Wheat Is 
Available on Direct Shipment to 
Every Miller in the Country — 


The same careful attention to 
type, protein standard and uni- 
formity of blends that we give to 
wheat for our own milling—at no 


extra cost to you. 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


3,500,000 Bushels Country Storage 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


eee 
By the 
ce TRUCK-LOAD 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 











INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHEr,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 














TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 








2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mrturme Co., Inman, Kan. 


STANDARD MILLING KING MIDAS 
COMPANY 
Millers of FLOUR 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
BAKERY FLOURS Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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FIRST SON 

A son, Nicholas, was born Nov. 3 to 
Mrs. T. 
superintendent of Ismert-Hincke Milling 
The nine-pound 


A. Rozsa, wife of the assistant 


Co., Topeka, Kansas. 
boy and his mother are doing nicely at 
St. Francis Hospital in that city. The 
Rozsa’s have a three-year-old daugh- 
ter, Judy, and the arrival of a boy in 
the little money to 
exchange hands among men in the mill. 


family caused a 


IN CHICAGO 


Among Chicago visitors last week 
were: V. H. Engelhard, Jr., Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Ine., Louisville; Phil I. 


Welk, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., and W. S. Allen, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 


AT GROCERS’ MEETING 

Seen at G.M.A. meetings at the Wal- 
Hotel in New York were 
Walter Barry, vice president, General 
Mills, 
president in charge of grocery products 
sales, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; A. B. 
Marcy, Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit. 


dorf Astoria 


Inc; Alexander Parsons, vice 


WAR ALERT 

C. F, Vandenburgh, vice president and 
sales manager, Inland Mills, Ine., Des 
Moines, during a recent visit to the New 
York office of Tite Norruwestern MIti- 
ER, experienced his first “alert” and saw 
how wartime New York reacts to an air 
raid warning. 
KASTERN CALLER 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer and 
William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, visited FE. S. 
Thompson, the mill’s New York repre- 


sales manager, 


sentative, during a business trip through 
New England and other east coast flour 
centers. 


PROMOTION AND TRANSFER 
Raymond Fiske, Jr., who has been as- 


sociated with the New York offices of 


the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, for the past six years, is leav- 
ing to become assistant manager of the 
mill’s Philadelphia offices. 


ILL AT HOME 

Louis E. Smith, formerly superintend- 
ent of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is confined to his home in 
Minneapolis because of illness. He re- 
tired three years ago. 


HOSPITAL VISIT 

James A. Sowden, secretary of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, made a trip through Iowa last 
week and stopped in Kansas City during 
the week-end to visit his mother, con- 
valescing at St, Luke’s Hospital there. 
Mrs. Sowden will probably return home 
in a short time. 


WITH NASHVILLE TRADE 

R. H. Drake, in charge of the bulk 
sales of Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., and W. W. Cavagna, of Cin- 
cinnati, southeastern representative of 
the Centennial Flouring Mills, Seattle, 
visited in Nashville recently when they 
called on the local flour trade. 


VACATION IN HOT SPRINGS 

Mm. C. 
executive 
of General Mills, Inc., has returned with 
Mrs. Sauer from a brief vacation in Hot 


Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales 
for the southwestern division 


Springs, Ark. 


IN THE SOUTHWEST 

R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago, left Nov. 6 for Kansas City 
on a business trip. 


HAND INJURED 

Harry Johnson, superintendent of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co. and the Blackwell (Okla.) Milling 
& Elevator Co.,, feels he is lucky to have 
a hand to salvage after suffering a seri- 





* PORTRAIT OF A SALES DIRECTOR * 





The accompanying portrait is that of W. R. Moore, sales director of the city 
and local department of the Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., as he was 
busily seated at his desk on a recent Monday morning. Mr. Moore’s unique 


pose and leisurely, if highly praiseworthy, employment and surroundings are 


the result of the office wag having caused all of the sales desks to be appropriately 


draped with black crepe and huge rosettes with the legend shown. 


We are in- 


debted to Amateur Photographer Van Scoyk, chief chemist of the company, for 


the timely and highly artistic print. 





ous injury when it was caught in ma- 
chinery. He is in a Newton hospital. 


HEADQUARTERS VISITORS 

James R. Mulroy, manager at Alton, 
Ill, of the Stanard-Tilton division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., and Joseph 
Ryan, St. Louis manager, are visiting 
the home office in Minneapolis. 


HOME FROM TRIP 

A. L. Jacobson, head of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, returned 
from a visit with the trade in Chicago 
and points in Michigan. 


KENTUCKY STATE TREASURER 

Thomas W. Vinson, Louisville, who 
several years ago was secretary of the 
American Millers Association, was elect- 
ed _ state of Kentucky on 
Nov. 2. 


treasurer 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

L. B, Denison, general sales manager, 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, spent the week-end in Mineapolis. 


AT HOME OFFICE 

T. Marshall Holt, vice president and 
manager of eastern sales for Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, is visit- 
ing the home offices this week. 
YOUNG MR. HOYT 

Charles R. Hoyt, president and treas- 
urer of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City, Minn., is receiving congratulations 
on the birth of a son, Nov. 8. 
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OBITUARY 





HARRY F. YOUNG 

Harry F. Young, traffic manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, died the morning of Nov. 9. He 
was in his office the previous day, in 
apparent good health, and had left for 
work in the when he 
taken ill. Returning to his home, the 
doctor was called. 
Young would be all right with a little 
rest, but he died a few minutes after 
the doctor left, Heart trouble, brought 
on evidently by shoveling snow the night 
before was believed to be the cause. Mr. 
Young was only 47 years of age, and 
had been with the Pillsbury company 
since 1924. and three chil- 
dren survive him. 


morning, was 


It was thought Mr. 


His widow 


HARRY LEO DE LONG 

Harry Leo De Long, 65, superintend- 
ing millwright, and a pioneer in the in- 
stallation of flour milling machinery in 
the Inland Empire, died at his home 
in Spokane Oct. 31. 
eastern Washington were built under his 
He is survived by 
sons and a daughter. 


Many mills in 


supervision. two 


JAMES D. LAMB 


James D. Lamb, Excelsior, Minn., died 
Nov. 1, in his eighty-first year. Mr. 
Lamb, who was born in Canada, had 
been engaged in the grain commission 
business in Minneapolis from 1885 until 
his retirement in 1921. 


EDWARD J. COLLINS 


Edward J. Collins, 49, operator of the 
Collins Community Kitchen, in Shore- 
wood, Milwaukee, Wis., suburb, died of 
a heart attack while working in the bak- 
ery. He had operated the shop for the 
past 15 years. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x * kek & * 


Lt. Bruce Young, Jr., U. S. Navy, sta- 
tioned on the west coast, hitch hiked by 
plane to Kansas City and then took a 
train to Hutchinson, Kansas, for his 
first visit in two years of service with 
Bruce F. Young, president of the West- 
ern Terminal Elevator Co., and Mrs, 
Young. 











* 


William G. Kelly, son of W, N. Kelly, 
vice president of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, received his 
commission Nov. 12 at Camp Lee, Va., 
where he is a cadet in the quartermaster 
corps. He will leave at once to visit 
his parents in Hutchinson before going 
to duty. 

* 


Lt. Donald Albert Gantter, who for- 
merly worked with his father at Guant- 
ter’s Bakery, 1849 Grant Blvd., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., died in Thomasville, Ga., 
recently from injuries suffered in a plane 
crash at Napier Field, Alabama, wiiere 
he was a flying instructor. The 24- 
year-old flier, who had two years’ ex- 
perience at Syracuse Airport, enlisted in 
the air corps in March, 1942. 


* 


Stowe Moody, Interstate Milling Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., is now in the navy as 
a lieutenant (j.g.). His address is Park 
Manor, Babson Park, Mass. 


* 


Lt. James W. Ringwald, USNR, for- 
merly manager of the Cargill, Inc., office 
at Kansas City, is back in United 
States after a year and a half on active 


duty. Lieutenant Ringwald has seen 
service in Iceland and North Africa, 


and will probably be back on _ active 
duty again as soon as his present 15- 
day leave is completed. He was in Kan- 
sas City this week. 
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N. D. STRINGER SALES HEAD 

Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb., operating 
flour mills at Omaha, and at Denver, 
a line of commercial bak- 
eries, announces the appointment of N. 
D. Stringer, IV, as general sales man- 
ager of its flour mill division. For 17 
years employed by General Foods, Mr. 
Stringer was, until resigning to accept 
assignment, district 
manager for General Foods Sales Co. 
at Memphis. 


Colo., and 


his present sales 
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TWIN CITY ALLIED CLUB TO MEET 

Mrinneapouis, Minn.—A dinner meet- 
ing of the Twin City Allied Club will 
be held at the Minneapolis Athletic Club 
Nov. 12. A. C. Sunde, of the gasoline 
division of the OPA will discuss supple- 
mental gas for salesmen. 
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W. E. CORNFORTH CHANGES JOBS 

W. E. Cornforth, formerly superin- 
tendent of the St. Cloud Milling Co., St 
Cloud, Minn., now is superintendent of 
the Fall River Milling Co., Inc., Fall 
River Mills, Calif. 
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Compressing Food Into 
“Bricks” to Save Much 
Cargo Space, Packages 


Wasuineton, D. C.—To utilize fully 
the air, land and ocean cargo space 
available, the War Food Administration 
has undertaken a compression program 
to reduce from 20 to 80% the bulk 
of a number of important dehydrated 
foods which are being exported to meet 
war requirements. Dehydration also 
saves container materials, particularly 
steel and tin. 

Compressed foods are valuable in 
battle areas where there may be few 
unloading facilities, few warehouses, 
damaged ports, and roads and rails 
torn up by the retreating enemy. Small 
packages of compressed foods can be 
carried conveniently in motor vehicles, 
on pack animals, or even by men. 

Compression goes one step beyond 
dehydration as a means of reducing food 
volume. During the past year, success- 
ful methods of compression, primarily 
for beets, onions and carrots, have been 
developed by the industry to meet army 
needs. The WFA program, now applied 
to vegetable and soy soups, contem- 
plates gradual extension to other suit- 
able foods. 

Contracts have been let by the Food 
Distribution Administration for millions 
of pounds of compressed cheese-flavored 
and pea-flavored soy soups. Compres- 
sion of these foods saves about 40% in 
cargo space. Within the next few 
months, other dehydrated products also 
may be compressed for lend-lease and 
rehabilitation shipments. 

In addition to saving space, compres- 
sion, by driving air out of the food, 
helps conserve vitamins. Chemists of 
the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion have found that dehydrated, com- 
pressed carrots and eggs retain more 
vitamin A than when uncompressed. As 
an additional means of minimizing vita- 
min losses, an inert gas is used to re- 
place the air in tins containing cab- 
hage and carrots. 

A form of compression also is being 
applied to wheat flour. Some other 
foods are actually compressed into a 
block, but wheat flour is “compacted.” 
Flour bags pass under heavy rollers 
which square up the package and squeeze 
out air, reducing bulk by about 20%. 
Perfected by one of the large flour mills 
which has used the process for many 
years to save space on canal barges and 
merchant ships, compacting is simple, 
relatively inexpensive and utilizes al- 
ready existant machinery. Compacted 
wheat flour is now specified in pur- 
chases made by FDA for overseas ship- 
ment. 

Other products are under test by the 
ARA to determine their adaptability to 
compression. Recent research suggests 
that it may be practicable to compress 
a number of dry or dehydrated foods, 
such as pears, peaches, apricots, apples, 
eggs, milk, beets, cabbage and ruta- 
bagas. Further study may show com- 
pression possibilities for such products 
as corn meal, linseed meal, rye flour, 
wheat bran, wheat flour, wheat mid- 
dlings and dehydrated meats. 

Compression machinery is available to 
processors under three plans. Dehy- 
drators may either buy and install ma- 
chinery in their plants, have machinery 
installed in the dehydration plant and 
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operated by the owner on a fee basis, 
or ship their dehydrated products to a 
compressing plant. Several firms are 
now turning out compression equipment. 
One company, which manufactured tile 
in peacetime, has converted presses once 
used to shape clay into tile blocks, into 
food compression equipment. 

Foods which have been compressed 
blocks, 
wrapped in cellophane or treated paper. 


appear as compact usually 
A recent development in packing these 
food “oricks” is a_ reinforced, water- 
tight inner wrapping of wax-coated cel- 
lophane with an outer wrapping of 
waxed paper. 

Foods are compressed only to the 
point where they can still be easily re- 
constituted. A brick of compressed 
carrots, 21/,x61/,x414, inches, weighs 21, 
lbs. Reconstituted, this brick makes 50 
to 60 servings. Sixteen bricks of this 
size constitute a standard package. It 
is hoped that brick sizes can be stand- 
ardized to limit the number of compres- 
sion dies needed and to facilitate pack- 


aging. 
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SEARING EAST AND WILLIAM 
GOODALE AT NAVY STATIONS 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Business dress 
was doffed for the Navy blue by Searing 
W. East of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation and William G. Goodale of the 
bakery section of the Office of Price 
Administration, who reported to the New 
England orientation schools with the 
ranks of junior grade lieutenants. Mr. 
East will take a course at Quonset, R. I., 
in naval aviation administration, while 
Mr. Goodale matriculates at Babson 
Institute, Boston, to learn about the 
Neither official 
will be replaced immediately in the bak- 

ers’ association or the price agency. 


naval supply service. 
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FINAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 

New York, N. Y.—J. R. Sheehan won 

first prize at the final golf tournament 





of the season held by the Bakers Club 
at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y., Nov. 4 R. B. Morris won sec- 
ond prize, E. C. Baum third, and the 
fourth prize went to F. R. Kinkenon. 

Percy Storr won the member’s blind 
bogey prize, and W. McDonald won the 
guest prize. 

J. J. LeClare, Diamond Crystal Salt 
Co., St. Clair, Mich., was reinstated as 
a member of the club, and R. J. Rooney, 
Food Materials Corp., Chicago, Ill., was 
elected to membership. The first indoor 
meeting of the season will be held at the 
Hotel Shelton, Nov. 24. 
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DISTRICT 8, A.O.M., ELECTS OFFICERS 

Burrato, N. Y.—C. W. Ament, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Buffalo, was elected to 
succeed J. Earl Balkwill, Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Brandford, Ont., as 
chairman of District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers at the annual fall 
meeting of the group here on Oct. 30. 
Sidney Blake, G. W. Brister & Son, 
Auburn, N. Y., was elected vice chair- 
man and J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Buffalo, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The meeting was held jointly with the 
Niagara Frontier Section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists. 

William D. McMillan, director of re- 
search, GLF Mills, and member of the 
National Feed Industry Council com- 
mittee, spoke on the “Present and Fu- 











* SOLE SURVIVOR—“76 YEARS YOUNG” = x 





The photograph from which the above picture recently was engraved reached 
us with a personal inscription from Louis A. Gottschick, president of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, and the added line: “76 years young.” 

Few men are more widely known among mill owners of the Southwest and 
among the older generation of operative millers everywhere than Mr. Gottschick. 
He became a mill owner, as did so many men of his generation, the hard way, by 


literally growing up in a flour mill. 


In the early days of milling in Kansas, 


he worked in various mills, his last position as an employee being as superin- 
tendent of the Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, Mo. There, in the closing 
years of the preceding century, he decided to strike out for himself. Forming 
a partnership with George F. Warren, employed in the mill office, they won the 
interest of H. D. Lee, a pioneer wholesale grocery merchant at Salina, and 
formed the Lee-Warren Milling Co., which hopefully built a 320-bbl mill at 
Salina, which, served by four lines of railway, was then just becoming recognized 


as a promising location for a flour mill. 


The new business proved immediately successful, and, from this small be- 
ginning, grew to be one of the state’s most important and ultimately widely 
known flour mills. Mr. Gottschick now enjoys a certain leisure in connection 
with his duties, but still, at “76 years young,” is to be found at the office some 
part of nearly every day and he still loves the feel of the stock streams and the 


sweet odor of the mill. 


Mr. Gottschick is, so far as memory serves, sole survivor still actively en- 
gaged in milling from among the hundreds of millers in the Southwest when 
he was instrumental in establishing the Lee company at Salina. 





ture Grain Situation.” At present, he 
said, there was an unlimited demand 
for food, particularly milk, eggs and 
meat and in order to produce these food- 
found the feed 
to produce the animals. He said there 


stuffs, there must be 


has been a great expansion in the rais- 
ing of all animals, especially hogs. 

Since the food supply does not meet 
the domestic and foreign demand, and 
considerable stocks of storage supplies 
have been used, he said that the situation 
presents many problems. 


William Farrell, of Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Ine., said he enrich- 
ing to become mandatory in the fu- 
ture. He urged small mills to add 10% 
more than the minimum requirements of 


expected 


enrichment so as to be on the safe side. 
He also urged the small mills to work 
out some mechanical device so that the 
added enrichment material is thoroughly 
mixed with the flour. 


W. E. McCraith, national secretary of 
the millers association attended the meet- 
ing. 
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last week and outside of his activities sales 


were spotted and light, due to the price 
squeeze. As a general thing, the trade has 
sufficient bookings ahead to remove any 


fears of supplies for the immediate future, 
but there is a great deal of interest in 
market trends, due to the pressure of con- 
sumer demand which shows no signs of 
diminution with the deepening of the war 
production problems in the big industrial 
centers of the East. Directions continue 
very heavy and production practically at 
capacity in all plants. Some heavy sales of 
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mills are not offering owing 
Squeeze between wheat costs 
ings. As a result, business 
limited. Jobbers and bakers manifest little 
interest except in a small way to tide over 
current necessities. Prices nominal. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 6: spring wheat short patent 
$3.78@3.86, standard patent, $3.70@3.73, 
first spring clear, $3.70@3.73, hard winter 
short patent $3.73@3.78, 95% $3.70@3.73, 
soft winter straights nominal. 


THE SOUTH 


to the 
and flour 
was extremely 


narrow 
( eil- 












































*Includes near-by straights. 
$280-lb cottons. 














tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 








**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


clears, and most mills keep oversold on —, The prin basis Wee puner weak ' ——, re ee - oe dull- 
these grades, at satisfactory price levels. or a few days last week, but at the enc ness that has characterized it tor the past 
U. S. FLOUR MARKET Quotations Nov. 9: established brands firmed up again. few weeks, with mills out of the market 
short patent $3.40@3.44, spring first patent Quotations Nov. 6: spring first patent - so far as bakery business is concerned, 
$3.324@3.34, standard patent $3.27@3.30, $3.79, spring standard patent $3.69, spring Practically no sales reported to bakery 
fancy clear $3.37@3.40, first clear $3.13@ first clear $3.55; hard winter short patent trade and mill offices refusing business that 
THE SOUTHWEST 3.17, second clear $2.68@2.72, whole wheat $3.79, hard winter 95% patent $3.69, hard turns up, due to squeeze, Bakers continue 
Kansas City: Including the couple of $3.40@ 3.44. winter first clear $3.55, soft winter short . Row ———— on, “aeeee ts 
large lot sales to big bakers, reported last Interior mills, including Duluth: Reports patent $4.16, soft winter straights $4.11. make Sceeter tee pr cae. y 
week, the percentage of sales for millers spotted; some say new business negligible, New York: Business practically at a : Y lee - ik deen 
ir } : hwes sached 78% f cs ity : . v . ~ flour sales continue good, with wholesale 
1 the Southwest reached 78% of capacity others declare there is more business to be standstill. Mills have withdrawn nearly all rede : ; 
Saat weak oc a ith 39% th avi A : grocers and jobbers worried as much as 
ast week, compared with 39% e previous had than they can take care of; directions offers, and only occasionally, where a cus- m aiiones ros ee 
week and 118% a year ag Most business - : . “ . bakers over getting deliveries. For this 
anc 8% a year ago. ost business spotted also—fair to good; feed production tomer particularly needs a certain grade ca Oi IEC. cht x “be 
dc luring the wee vas hard against the 4 reason, shipping instructions on this type 
me during the week was hard agains ne absorbed as made, at ceilings, and mills or brand, is a small sale made, usually for sauna” ae P aoe - 
ceiling Most busines irtually offered t . . “ . «tl of business continues heavy. Some blend- 
&. ost business virtually offerec > have nothing to offer for deferred delivery. quick shipment. However, needs are fairly _ have & ze i ti ; 
mills last week was entirely out of reach, as well covered by recent business, and the pe! ee ee oe See ae ot 
ceilings are eliminating any chance of offer- THE CENTRAL WEST trade is not concerned for near-by needs. ordering for immediate needs only, but in- 
ing flour to nearly every type of buyer y . r "ie re , 4 d stead are contracting for bookings far into 
& flou arly ( 3 yer. Chicago: Prices practically unobtainable, The serious side of the situation is the the f ding shinoi ca ainintlonn 
Family buyers still can get flour, but : ing gov > i : e future and sending shipping instructions 
t y buyers § € . , with most mills out of the market. Mill underlying government ruling and the lack ith d bei fearf Seaee on 
even this is nip and tuck Some clear ‘ . * Scns ; with order, being fearful of being caucht 
det owllhy! _ * hear the ceiling  -ranches and brokers not in a position to of expectation of any immediate relief. In short on flour. 
im aaiaan wits Ge ae nara oo ‘these quate 208 eet eee mene s ge ge renee D mgenn = 4 Quotations Nov. 6: spring wheat bakers 
grades a few weeks ago. Production still a a po ma “‘enip, a bee tee. many of the ‘smaller jobbers may be forced short patent $3.83@3.95, standard patent 
lively, moving as fast as possible under rag a on tro igs aie — out of business as they cannot operate ‘on $3.78@3.85, straight $3.65@3.80, first bakers 
the circumstances. Operations continue at Arment sod —— Gusetatinn gy ss “vig the 65c basis. . clear $3.50@3.60, nominal; hard winter }k- 
the speed allowed by labor supply. ee af we Pee Se ly . ding , i h ers short patent $3.73@3.85, standard patent 
Guniatiens Sev rg xs top patent $3.59, standard patent $3.48, first The only outstan ng exceptions to t . $3.68@3.78, straight $3.60@3.70, family 
family flour $4@4.10, bakers short patent — Avy ‘ ey a $8, srt —_ = arog A “i ge gg te Ns short patent $4.05@4.40, fancy patent $1.25 
$3.40@3.50 and $3.35@3.40, straight grade our .66, hard winter short patent $3.59, ots sole o large cha pakers, bu special patent $4.05, low protein 95% $ 
~ 7 = ee ad 95% patent $3.48, first clear $2.81@3.19, soft these do not particularly affect the local G oe ; ae 
$3.30@3.35, first clear $2.70@2.90, second . ana @3.85; soft wheat 95% $4.22@4.35, stra 
pi $2.1 tos ty ng gS abate winter short patent $4.01@4.72, standard trade and usually result because of some $4.15@4.26, fancy cut-off $3.75@3.90, si 
200 2.40, o @ 2.09, > ° _ sar £25027 — Pye < » +4A90@M4.60, Le 3 . fo.9V, & 
Six mills report domestic business active, — — oe a ee See eee gr Ay Rev. i: apine high glutens patent $4.90@5.10, soft wheat family s) 
i fair, 1 quiet, 7 slow and 4 dull. Toledo: Ceiling on soft wheat figures out $3.84¢ 3.86 "ahha . bont $3.84 386 tand- patent $4.92@5.12. 
“tes Sales ave V . $1.63% for No. 2 red wheat, for Toledo 3.84@3.86, short patents $3.84@3.86, stand- eiaet : i ee 
Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 81% as hide 366 vate peinte ts Maw Sank 12 ard patents $3.74@3.77, first clear $3.65@ New Orleans: Sales continue to be id 
compared to 43 the previous week. Book- « 16c le ‘“~ o_o bi 1s "he Ro gr Mig ai 3.85; southwestern high glutens $3.84@3.85, up by uncertainty as trade awaits re<ult 
ings divided 90% to family trade and 10 to yiGe less than what bids have been run- hort patents $3.84@3.85, standard patents of OPA conferences now in progress. Little 
bakers. Operation averaged 90% as compared wie Soe yd —— ~—_ wheat $3.75, clears '$3.40@ 3.60, soft winter business was reported to provide regular 
to 90% the previous week. Quotation basis p Aon comm ane waee se ae on straights $4.18@4.25. _ trade with supplies, especially in lower 
ewt sack delivered Oklahoma rate points me Way, Am 1en movement w ry up. 7 ’ , grades which can still be delivered at New 
em. Seer : = =f ‘ : : Situation and outlook appear to be fur- Boston: Volume of new business negli- ° +e ecterd - Sear 
Nov. 6: hard wheat short patent flour, ther ahasured an veemit Of callin tla: Sawer wakeed ihe arket closely Orleans ceiling prices. Other types ill. 
$3.90@4.66, soft wheat short patent $3.90@ her obscured as result of ceiling, and many StS; BUYSTR WEACHSS CNS MASKS Choe Prices remain unchanged. Shipping di: 
4.66, standard patent $3.80@4.45, bakers millers not sure they will be able to sell when wheat showed signs of weakness, but tions continue cod 
extra far ‘y $3.58@ 3.63, bakers short patent much flour or that much wheat will be there was not a sufficient break to permit be - ; 
- Sp Pl he Cthnfagete  poege Pae iy Fy, available. Ohio had a very short er f mills generally to offer flour. A few com- Quotations Nov. 6: hard spring wheat 
$3.50@3.55, bakers standard $3.45@3.54. ; = ry Short crop 0 re Gewerer le wae see a family patent $3.50@3.65, first patent $2.40 
” an agg ‘ “ millable wheat, and much of it has already mitments of spring patent, but at ceiling uy P (OU U o.99, st patent : 
Omaha: Mills report sales ranging from moved prices and in small quantities Sellers of @3.50, standard patent $3.20@3.30, rst 
25 to 100% of capacity. Shipping direc- ‘ “ i ; par ee m ae aie ae clear $3.15@3.20, second clear $3@3.10; hard 
tions very good. Prices unchanged and St. Louis: Situation unchanged; good de- con Seem Coats Dee — gt ee winter wheat family patent $3.70@3.80, bhak- 
strong. Quotations Nov. 6: family fancy mand by bakers which mills are unable to ag ity for ae oe ; cd ers short patent $3.43, 95% $3.33, first clear 
, . 3 ‘ - ly fill due to ceiling prices. A couple of round them an opportunity for new commitments. - see . D Ps 
(in small lots on all flour) $4.31, family : An occasional sale of west coast pastry has $3.20@3.30, second clear $3.05@3.15, <oft 
ste ar 8 89 akers shor 3.49. bakers lots booked, mostly of soft bakers flour. . COCReCae: eae @ est const pastry : , ’ . G atin at 
standard $3.89, bakers short $ 9, baker ved adi . terate f wheat short patent $4.30@4.60, straixht 
ee . ¢ Usual car lots light. Demand good for hard been made and also a moderate amount o - 5 4 
standard $3.40. Aas Seaua’ ai oe 58 business on clears. Bakers of all types $3.80@3.95, first clear $3.30@3.60. 
Hutchinson; Business, handicapped by be nel age one il eee 8 tare well covered in a general way and not Nashville: Business continues very e004, 
ceilings, fairly satisfactory due to mod- cat can Oe ema ae pth ang unduly concerned over the current squeeze, and while sales are not as large or as 
— caer pce re aga A — Have very little to offer. Bakers. taking feeling it will soon be corrected in ee ee heretofore, they are very 
Bakery sales limites o opie ~~ vanes requirements from old bookings. Specifica- manner; family sales at retail holding up satisfactory. Majority of the larger bu)-ers 
Gtonctions, See le am capacity, @re tions good. Quotations Nov. 6: soft wheat = that . on Sa see Rave heeled soncracts fer ae oval as tan 
? 7 . ° id t are > -eili y reg 4 - > us ess as ee yorKed, a 9 NOV. eé § > § y ,0-——tiro PL 0 
Salina: Demand shows slight improve- or te ge Rg i geen Mh Fl ee 6: spring high gluten $3.98@4.05, short pat- 120 days. Mills still behind on shipments 
ment, with prices a trifle higher. Shipping short patent $4.29 straight and 95% $4 29 ent $3.82@3.88, standard patent $3.72@3.82, due to the shortage of manpower. They «re 
directions continue to come in at a satis- first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers first clear -$3.60@ 3.70; southwestern short not pushing for new business. 
factory rate, i Laan nay See patent (ceiling price) $3.44, family short patent 23.68 . 3.90, ee ee $3.75@ : Bakers indicate that they are not bovk- 
Wichita: No bakery flour sales, direc- patent $3.57@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44 3.85, Texas short patent $3.82@3.90, stand- ing as the larger ones are covered for 
tions from 88 to 100. @3.49, first clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat ard patent $3.72@3.80, soft winter patent some time and the smaller bakers are, as 
Texas: Probably a little more interest bakers patent, straight and 95% $3.44. $4.10@4.15, straight $3.90@4.10, and clear usual, buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
in family flour, with some buyers antici- $3.80@3.90. Sales of bakery products continue very gvod. 
pating the same squeeze that has prevailed EASTERN STATES Philadelphia: While the market is nomi- Prices strong but about unchanged. 
in bakers’ for the past several weeks, Buffalo: Uncle Sam was the chief buyer nally firm, there is very little doing as most Quotations Nov. 6: soft winter whicat 
though sales probably average only 35 to short patent family flour $5@5.10, standard 
40% of capacity. Running time still good patent $4.80@5, straight $4.65@4.80, clears 
and probably averages 75 to 80%, but speci- GRA FU S—C $4.45@4.65, hard winter wheat short pat- 
fications are said to be falling off some- RAIN TURE LOSING PRICES ent $4.65@4.85, standard patent $4.45@ 1.65, 
what. Business in bakers’ continues nil. Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: soft winter high patent pastry flour $/.90 
Quotations unchanged, with all prices at or WHEAT @5.10. 
near ceilings. Quotations Nov. 5: family 
flour 50's, extra high patent $4.45@4.60%, Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth PACIFIC COAST 
high patent $4.20@4.35%; standard bakers : Dec. May Dec. May D May Dec. May Dec. May Seattle: Flour markets show no chaise, 
100’s, 44% or less ash (nominal, ceiling) ss fe OTe 149% 149% 157% 156% 151% 140 eens 148% 148% wheat prices and flour price ceilings still 
$3.31; first clears, 100's, $2.80@3.20, deliv- a ee 148% 148% 156% 155% 150% 140 147% 147% the big obstacle. Terminal mills took on 
ered Texas common points. Nov. 5 .....- 149% 149 157% 156% 151% 140 148% 148% considerable government business. This 
‘ oe eee 150 149% 157% 156% 151% 140 149% 148% business distributed among several miilis. 
THE NORTHWEST Nov. 8 ...... 149% 148% 156% 155% 150 147% 147 Interior mills report some hesitation by 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills had an- SS erecere 149% 149 157% 156% 150% 148% 147% middle west buyers, new bookings in that 
other good week from standpoint of business direction being very light, however, interior 
done, although those who did not partici- -CORN: - OAT38————_. mills well booked ahead and not pressing 
pate say it could not have been profitable. Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minn sales. Quotations, basis f.o.b, Seattle or Ta- 
They sold approximately 90% of capacity, Dec. May Dec May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May coma, Nov. 6: family patent $3.98. 
compared with 166% a week earlier, and Nov. S csKens swe “8 ee 76% 73% 72% 69% Portland: Mills making only feeble at- 
54% a year ago. OGY. @ cveece 76% 73% 73 69% * . . * . ‘ r 
" ; . ve ‘ od e - ~ BA +f tempts to sell flour as they have a ng 
A few companies have positively with- Wee. Bc vacer 76% 73% 73% 69% line of back orders to fill, and under pres- 
drawn from the market, turning down offers TS a eee 76% 73% 74% 70% ent labor and shipping conditions are not 
of 10,000@15,000 sack lots at ceilings, be- eT Pere ‘ 77% 73% 74% 70% r iP & ‘ 
“ofi . . - a e be . in a position to book far ahead. 
cause they can see no profit in such  busi- SS rere 78% 74 75% 70% 4 - 7 4 
ness at present wheat levels. Others, how- . Mills in interior have booked for months 
ever, take business. One sale of 50,000 RYE , om FLAXSEBD———__ BARLEY ahead, but new price ceilings annou ed 
sacks reported Nov. 4, but each day brings Chicago Minneapolis Minn a Minneapolis last week put a damper on buying being 
in its quota of orders from bakers who = | Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dee. May done heretofore in Middle West. Mills not 
have not covered their needs. Nov. 3 ...ee 113% 114 wy 108 = 108% 300% 300% 300% eee 110% 109 pressing flour due to uncertainties of 1a 
Notwithstanding business done, road sales- thn SE 113 113% 107% 108% 299 %4 300% 299% eee 109% 108 tion. 
men pessimistic in reports to home offices. A. Beers 113% 113% 107% 108% 298% 299 298% eee 110% 109 Coast mills working steadily, but ew 
Talk of subsidies keeping trade in a quan- MOV. 6 cccce» 113% 113% 107% 108% 299 299% 299 ene 110% 109 x business lacking owing to flour price il- 
dary, and it is difficult to interest buyers. eet B wcseee 111% 112% 106 106% 299% 299% 299% 110% 108% ings. Labor one of the biggest prolivms 
Fairly steady day-to-day demand for Mer. BD 08260 111% 112% 106% 107% 299% 299% 299% ° 110% 109% at the moment—getting sufficient labor to 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Cincinnati +Nash\ ‘lle 
Spring first patent .......... $....@ 3.59 $3.32@ 3.34 $....@.... $....@ 3.44 eoee@ 3.79 $3.84@ 3.86 ee eee $3.78@ 3.86  $3.82@ 3.88 00 6RPewes soae® 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.48 3.27@ 3.30 ooee@.nee «+++@ 3.44 «.-@ 3.69 3.84@ 3.86 -@. 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.82 -@ a 
Spring first clear ........... 3.40 3.13@ 3.17 cose @ecee oDecee ooe-@ 3.55 3.65@ 3.85 -@ 3.70@ 3.73 3.60@ 3.70 ° @ 200 ‘ 
Hard winter short patent.... -@ 3.59 err, Leek 3.35@ 3.50 o+ee-@ 3.44 -@ 3.79 3.84@ 3.85 ccoe® 3.75@ 3.78 3.85@ 3.90 — 4.654 4.89 
Hard winter 95% patent..... ooo @ 3.48 a er 3.30@ 3.35 3.44@ 3.49 -@ 3.69 eee @ 3.75 -@ 3.70@ 3.73 3.75@ 3.85 oo@.- 4.454 69 
Hard winter first clear....... 2.81@ 3.19 oP esse 2.65@ 2.85 2.68@ 3.06 o++-@ 3.55 3.40@ 3.60 -@. ---@ cose @eocce oo e@.. er | oe 
Soft winter short patent..... 4.01@ 4.72 . Pee rr oo+-@ 3.98 -@ 4.16 ee eee -@. cow 4.10@ 4.15 oven Meese 5.00@ 5.1 
Soft winter straight ......... 3.78@ 4.08 seas coun «++-@ 3.74 -@ 4.11 4.18@ 4.25 --@.. -@. 3.90@ 4.10 oses@oces 4.65@ 4.80 
Soft winter first clear....... 3.50@ 3.79 Ter. oe -@. 3.32@ 3.75 ~-@.... rr Seer --@. eee. see 3.80@ 3.90 rr 4.45a@ 4.00 
Rye flour, white ......cccccee 3.05@ 3.29 3.16@ 3.26 coer ® -+--@ 3.62 +++-@ 3.50 3.34@ 3.55 --@. 3.38@ 3.48 ° @. -@. P eee 
Rye flour, dark ....--cercesss 2.65@ 2.85 2.91@ 3.01 eee, Seer -@ 3.32 + e-@ 3.20 @ oooo@. o@Decee -@. o@acvse . 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Wi: eg 
ON Se a eee cond ose Spring top patent{ --@5.05 $....@.... Spring exports§ ......... 9.30 
Family patent ...... $....@3.98 §....@ Montana ....... o@ cove eve Spring second pat. «ee» @4.40 060 esas 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 


¢Second-hand cottons, §98-Ib jutes. 
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November 10, 1943 


operate mills and ship the flour on old 6: top patent springs for delivery between 

bookings. Fort William and the British Columbia 
Flour quotations Nov. 6, f.o.b. mill, 100’s, boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; sec- 

cottons: bluestem topping $3.47, fancy hard ond patents to bakers, $4.60. 

wheat clears $3.41; whole wheat, 100% . 

$3.46, graham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 








SEMOLINA MARKETS 
CANADIAN MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Grain prices too high for 
durum mills to do business profitably at 
Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour ceilings, and most of them are out of mar- 
trade brisk. Domestic sales well above ket. Some buyers, however, claim they are 
normal, Keeping up with orders main still getting quotations and are able to 
trouble of flour mills. In addition to labor pick up what they need of certain grades 
scarcity bag supply at times none too at less than ceilings; conditions with maca- 
plentiful. No new export business with roni manufacturers improving; inquiry and 
United Kingdom possible recently for big shipping directions coming in more freely. 
mills as they are fully booked up until Ceilings here: fancy No. 1 ‘semolina $3.62 
end of February, but some smaller con- @3.72 sack, bulk; standard No. 1 semolina 
cerns able to squeeze in a little more $3.52@3.62, fancy patent $3.37@3.47. 
business for shipment before end of that In the week ended Nov. 6, nine Minne- 
menth, So far the purchasing agents have apolis and interior mills made 188,805 sacks 
not asked for later deliveries than Feb- durum products against 201,132 in the pre- 
ruary. West Indies in the market and vious week. 
placed substantial quantities. 

(Quotations Nov. 6: domestic top patent 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 





St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales slow; 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular 3.81, 


98 jute, mixed cars, track, Toronto- . P gor 
Montreal freights, add 10c extra where No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 
cartage is performed. For export, price Chicago: Business remains nil as mills 
is $9.30 bbl per 280 Ibs, f.a.s., Halifax, are still out of the market; directions only 
November to February. fair; No. 1 semolina $3.76, standard No. 1 
No improvement in winter wheat flour $3.66. 
tuation, Pure winter wheat flour not 


Buffalo: Very little change in the gen- 
eral balance between demand and supply 
except that higher wheat costs emphasized 
the squeeze between costs and ceilings and 
prevented or vastly reduced sales of semo- 
lina; trend firm; supply ample; No. 1 


‘ilable and blends also hard to obtain. 
Biscuit companies experimenting with use 
springs and pastry manufacturers have 
en using springs for some time now. 
Mills unable to obtain wheat for produc- 
n of this flour. No quotations available. 


farmers are not delivering winter wheat. $3.97, durum fancy patent $3.97, macaroni 
rice not high enough to induce them to flour $3.72, first clear $3.12, second clear 
part With this grain in the face of scarcity $2.12. 

feedingstuffs. Prices quoted nominally Philadelphia: Trade quiet and prices show 

ceiling of $1.10@1.12 bu, f.o.b. shipping little change. Offerings only moderate: 
points, according to freights. No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular $3.92. 


Vancouver: Domestic sales of hard wheat 
our holding up very well considering whole 
cture, although there has been a falling 
in household buying in stores what with 
the fuel situation, rationing, etc. 

Large bakery purchases holding steady. 
l‘osition in regard to soft wheat flour get- 
< ent y ge Ag ae = ply — flour used interior mill got the bulk of a big govern- 

f n s years has come from : : ant las oak. Aside f his 
(ntario mills, but due to short crop there oS Ft hl aga Se age bce Ml ec be ja 
this year, only very small percentage of very little doing. With prices up one day 
requirements being filled and future out- and down the next, buyers hesitant, and 

1k distinetly poor. only a few scattered car lot orders booked. 

Some of the larger bakers conducting Grain receipts light and premiums firm. 
numerous experiments with Dixie flour Pure waite rye flour $3.16 @3.26 sack, in 
made from spring wheat and other low corrons, f.0.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
protein wheats from the prairies. Some sat- $3.06@3.16, pure dark $2.91@3.01. 
isfactory results already reported. St. Louis: Prices advanced 2 to 3c. Sales 

Nothing has developed in the export pic- improved, shipping directions fair; pure 
tare, western | mills simply being booked white flour $3.62, medium $3.52, dark $3.32, 
o capacity with war orders and there be- rye meal $3.41. 
ng no shipping space available for the New York: Scattered sales continue in 
Central and South American market. Hard spite of eet bookings; pure white patents 
wheat flour prices on a cash car basis for $3 34@3 55. * sg ' : 


98 s, cottons, firm at $5.40 for top patents, 
$5 for bakers or second patents and $4.90 Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: One 


or Vitamin B. Soft wheat flour from On- ply fair; white $3.50, medium $3.40, dark 

tario, when available, going to the trade $3.20. 

at $7.50. Chicago: Although business is being done 
Winnipeg: No further export besiness re- only in small scattered lots, there is a 

ported, but domestic demand good and mills slight improvement; directions good; white 
see no let-up in operations. All plants patent rye $3.05@3.29, medium $2.954@ 3.19, 


working to capacity. Milling companies dark $2.65@2.85. 
ese fair amounts of various grades of Philadelphia: Market somewhat irregular, 
Wheat for shipment East. Quotations Nov. with the undertone about steady at revised 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


as Py geen millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
toad lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





: Chicago Minneapolis Kansas Cit St. Louis Buffalo 

aaee ME aasacases eoee $....@40.40 $....@37.75 eer streg coneBeces Qs cs cQe ea. OS 
oan winter bran ....... cee 40.40 ....@.... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 .... TTT 
Fien ard middlings* o+++@40.40 ....@37.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
ene middlingst ....... +++ @40.40 3 ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 eee @41.55 
MD <e<eebeece sees ee ++ +@40.40 ....@37.76 re, sere «+++ @39.47 «+e + @41.55 
ie Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
COU MR. 6eveceeccss --$49.00@50.00 $....@45.34 $....@46.17 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... ....@.... ee 8 UE et ae Te Le 
Soft winter bran ........ GMCs «wetness ceiviltess.. seag@icacs SESE 
Standard middlings* 49.00 @ 50.00 ..@415.34 -@46.17 cvee@eces 43.304 44.30 
Flour middlingst ...... ere, sere oe @45.34 ....@46.17 ....@....  43.30@44.30 
i et = eee saenERxces «cece Se. <vintaescs  aaWutes 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 

Toronto .......0+ $0. - 39.00 $....@30.00 $....@383.00 

{Winnipeg ..... co 0005 28.00 . +++ @29.00 we pee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Nov. 6, and corresponding date of a 
year ago: 





-—Wheat—, iorn——, -—-Oats——, -—-Rye—~__ --Barley— 
Dultiindos 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
ee yl ae a 919 6,865 2 714 47 18 90 92 10 2 
Pee 6,484 6,987 90 4,130 4,619 1,570 3,496 4,604 2,291 978 
chic om Rakes echo 274 ~=1,561 a ina i - es i 132 a 
aN Kee 7,162 11,329 4,611 11,755 1,964 1,962 9,126 4,401 1,063 701 
re - ~~ mer oi ra mn - 133 aye a 
je SR ae on 150 ye 2 ie 5 si 260 st 245 
Dele teste cee ecseeees 30,279 36,366 79 1,886 923 1,133 1,451 1,688 2,507 1,220 
Fort Worth ......6.+0. 7,817 13,991 230 91 106 140 80 8 58 42 
NE Sika cd xcsaces 4,256 5,662 is 39 sé ree ae ‘ 
Hutchinson berks eUV ODO 9,556 11,960 2 oR ee aa at ote al 
Indianapolis .......... 1,856 1,695 623 1,486 389 506 83 7 24 as 
—oaine a 23,632 40,006 615 1,040 540 -266 900 337 456 80 
eee pace oniae’s 825 1,433 227 1,800 44 112 62 840 4,568 2,256 
Minneapolis ........... 26,229 35,500 476 2,809 3,850 3,862 5,063 5,058 6,430 4,446 
New Orleans .......... 1,042 2,062 134 95 165 1 ‘ 9 78 1 
OW FEM. ie sescseecsts 138 406 16 55 46 ne ve * 6 ae 
OMAR onc sseseecceens 10,092 17,381 1,632 4,409 2,203 606 330 187 1,018 542 
Peoria weet e ees ceeeeeeee 337 672 239 667 —s 34 o* 5s 266 120 
Philadelphia .......... 1,000 2,204 67 594 59 19 84 39 4 9 
St. Louis A re 4,191 5,791 1,000 4,689 980 478 47 962 358 135 
Stoux City ............ 773 «=. 2,602 282 499 270 115 51 18 254 18 
Rh. POEs ccvecsesecs 4,250 6,386 306 304 642 55 4 8 53 13 
bi), eee 4,672 8,586 1 ee 71 7 rie ae 33 4 
CR ives) ces iwieee's st 64 a ae ‘i — ae es 105 oe 








PCOS eC ceweees 145,784 219,659 10,630 37,044 16,918 10,889 20,867 18,518 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


figures. Offerings only moderate, while de- 
mand is fair; white patent $3.38@3.48. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.76, medium 
dark rye $3.81, Wisconsin pure straight 
$4.14, Wisconsin white patent $4.26. 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Oct. 30, 1943, and Oct. 31, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 
Oct. 30 Oct. 31 Oct. 30 Oct, 31 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Wheat ...... 178,689 268,658 6,788 15,864 
COR ccccccse 9,262 39,969 eee woe 
TO vasntsas 18,653 12,106 2,310 716 
rr ree 21,866 19,295 868 1,005 
ee MCE 24,146 11,887 932 45 
Flaxseed .... 8,280 5,338 129 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Oct. 30 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 233,000 (86,000) bus; corn, 
121,000 (3,510,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 


31 











WANT ADS 

















Vv v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


HELP WANTED 
Vv } 











WANTED — 
BRAN - MIDDLINGS 


EZL. DUNWOODY Co. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Contact 
STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
309 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











19,714 10,812 


OE ADT 1 
DLANVIIUTTIN IWILLO 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 


suet FLOURS 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Let Us Clarify Your Lines of 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Why struggle through endless detail 
when simpler methods of procedure 
are available? 


Write for full information. 











ME? AVAILABLE 
Ls TO 


ee, (MILLERS 
-)! AND 
ccm) = BAKERS 


A new brochure, “Science at Your Serv- 
ice,” has been prepared for executives, 
technologists and others in the food field. 
War times present many new problems. 
New ingredients, new formulas—vitamin 
retention, enrichment and control. This 
brochure describes the facilities of our 
organization in helping you meet these 
problems. It is available upon request. 













FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, inc 
48-14 Thirty-Third St., Long Island City, N.Y. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SECOND 
miller, also production manager for flour 
and feed, modern mill, Ohio. Good per- 
sonal habits. Give experience, where 
employed last five years. Address 644 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
Minn. 


1, 
9 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Vv 

SALES REPRESENTATIVE WISHES TO 
represent flour and feed mill in Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi, bakers and fam- 
ily flour. Have also splendid following 
among all blende in this territory. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 2506, Birmingham, Ala. 




















MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv eA I NA 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 


two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILLERS & FOREMEN 


Miller, Second Millers 
Foremen, Bolters and Packers 


Asst. Grain Elevator 
Superintendent 


Opportunity for excellent association. 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
Millers since 1821 














Divisions: Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 
Noblesville Milling Company 











BERT D. INGELS 


Cereal Chemist 
CONSULTANT 


to the 
Milling, Baking and 
Allied Industries 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. || 








111 S. Harrison St. 









































THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



































ARNOLD 


soles 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


MILLFEED MARKETS 




















ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER & FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


















TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 






















PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 





















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 

















Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 


















We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas Ci: 


ty 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 

















Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTO 


» N. 
Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
* Only 11 Miles from New York City 

















Quotations Tuesday, Nov. 9 

Minneapolis: Despite increased production, 
supply situation tight as ever. Split-car 
trade absorbing big percentage of output 
and, when a mill has a car or two loft over, 
there are more than a dozen buyers for 
each. Ground wheat, which has been help- 
ing to make up for the scarcity of mill- 
feed, is no longer available in volume, and 
distributors say the scarcity of feed of 
any kind will become more acute in heavy 
consuming months of the winter. No mill 
offerings for deferred shipment. Ceiling 
here $37.75. 


Fort Worth: Demand exceeds supply; 
trend tight at ceiling; supply limited to 
current production; output practically all 


going out in mixed cars; wheat bran and 
gray shorts $43.40, mixed car ceilings. 

Hutchinson: Demand insistent; trend 
firm; supply inadequate; some flour being 
sold for feed; bran, mill run, gray shorts 
$36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good, trend 
steady, supply insufficient to take care of 
trade requirements; bran and shorts selling 
at ceiling levels. 

Wichita: Good supply but insufficient for 
demand; bran and shorts, basis Kansas 
City $36.50. 


Omaha: Millfeeds continue in very good 


demand and supply very limited; prices 
remain at ceiling, $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Excellent demand with 
limited supplies. Quotation, basis burlap 


bags, carload shipments for southern deliv- 
eries: bran, millrun and shorts $1.90@1.95. 
For northern deliveries: bran, millrun and 
shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Chicago: No offerings; spring and hard 
winter bran, std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 

Toledo: Ceiling price on soft wheat may 
result in still further curtailment of soft 
wheat milling and production of soft wheat 
millfeed, which will not help the feed situa- 
tion any or ease the demand which mills 
have not been able to take care of any 
time on this crop. All production moving 
readily at ceiling levels, same as heretofore. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, grayshorts and 
brownshorts $38.97@39.47; red dog $39.47. 

Buffalo: Demand continues at a _ high 
point, with the mills and jobbers and bro- 
kers unable to satisfy it on the basis of 
supplies; higher production has helped some 
but did not solve the basic difficulty of 
too much demand and too few supplies; 


trend firm; supply very light; bran, std. 
midds., red dog, second clear and heavy 
mixed feeds $41.55. 


New York: Supply scant; $46.06. 

Boston; The amount of bran and midds. 
trickling into the market too small to be 
noticed, going to cover prior commitments 
with none available for resellers. The lat- 
ter have had to rely completely on ground 
grain so that their trading possibilities are 
extremely limited; mill quotations continue 
at ceilings; spring bran, midds., mixed and 
red dog, $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair, trend 
supply small, bran std. and pure 
$45.34 bid; hard winter $45.34, soft 
nominal; midds., std., 
$45.34. 

Atlanta: No change in tight feed situa- 
tion; feed wheat at most southern markets 
reported as very erratic, with some points 
reporting increased receipts from govern- 
ment sources to the point where stocks now 
are ample, whlie other markets unable to 
secure any government wheat and having 
to buy in open market to take care of 
entire needs; offerings of customary by- 
product feeds continue very light and deal- 
ers and mixed feed mills forced to buy 
whatever substitutes they can get; bran and 
gray shorts continue at the ceiling of $46.30 
@ 46.80, with ground feed wheat $48@50, 
ground oats $67@69, ground barley $66.50 
@69, rice bran $37.40, hominy feed $52. 

Nashville: Demand very good; supply 
continues light; prices at ceilings, both 
bran and shorts $43.30@44.30; feeders hav- 
ing to use other feeds as pastures are frost- 
bitten. 

Seattle: Supply limited, $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, midds., shorts, 
$36.50 per ton. 

Toronto-Montreal; Demand exceeds all 
previous records. Relative cheapness of 
millfeed at ceiling prices accounts for its 
popularity. Export permits exceedingly hard 
to get on account of scarcity of winter 
wheat for grinding, and restrictions pre- 
vent spring wheat millfeed exports. Quo- 
tations Nov. 6: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight 
basis. A nominal quotation for export is 
$45.50 ton, basis Montreal freights, Cana- 
dian funds. 

Winnipeg: No change in situation; de- 
mand keen and all available supplies mov- 
ing into consumption, chiefly to eastern 
Canada. While run of millfeeds is a rec- 
ord, supplies short of requirements; bran 
$28, Man. and Sask., shorts $29; Alta. bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses, $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand remains 
very active. This is based on the fact that 
wheat, oats, corn and barley have all ad- 
vanced very substantially while millfeed 
prices have held at ceiling levels, with the 
result that certain types of buyers are 
switching to millfeed. Supplies a shade 
easier to procure and while local dealers’ 
stocks are ample for current needs, which 
are especially active in shorts, dealers pay- 


firm, 
spring 
winter 
flour, and red dog 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 
a. 7 WITH 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


SlA-ciuTem foun 
EDRAS EA Comba PATIO WES 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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ing very close attention to consumer dis- 
tribution. Prices on a cash car basis are: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.89 


OATMEAL MARKETS 














F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 
t 


St. Joseph, Mo. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Toronto-Montreal: Mills having a slow 
time, as there is little or no export de- 
mand for rolled oats; domestic market ab- 
sorbing usual quantities, but not sufficient 
to keep mills busy; prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations Nov. 6: rolled oats, $3.15 bag of 
80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 
98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto or Montreal, 

Winnipeg: Demand fairly good; mills op- 
erating part time on oat products; sup- 
plies sufficient to take care of orders; no 
indication of export business. Quotations 
Nov. 6: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Nov. 8 at $5.40 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 26-0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Suppl) 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Nov. 5, 1943, and recei;ts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





























minals ....... 32,716 1,658 4,209 6,179 

Private terminals ae ee 37 5 

POOR cicitvess 32,716 1,658 4,245 6,183 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 17,126 ° 114 0 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOGOTS sevececs 13,064 86 11 
Churchill ..... oe 4,897 ee ° 
Victoria ........ 1,027 a 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 ee 

TONS cciccsee 67,021 1,658 4,445 6.544 
Fear OOO icsvvee 154,743 258 3,457 8.205 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,515 191 129 92 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OFM. GEV. cccoce 271 44 26 

Bets 002602:08 5,786 201 173 18 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

NE 6s cWeune® 9,480 19 867 79 

Ree ere 130 445 278 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Gm Gi¥. ices 633 = 32 18 

Potala .ccscses 10,243 19 1,343 175 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Nov. 5, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 56,911 1,205 19,795 17,589 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ern div. 2,772 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1-Nov. 5, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 79,422 926 23,603 19.570 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
orm GiV. cccess 5,434 om 340 234 


449 257 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 


c———— Week ending——~ 
Oct. 23 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 
Five mills ...... 40,777 33,987 #21),746 


*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 6, in tons, with comparis: 
7-Receipts— -—Shipm« ts 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis aie.t ee. 19,740 14,140 
Kansas City .. 425 1,550 4,925 300 
Philadelphia .. 180 540 cas see 
Milwaukee .... a+ 80 4.500 660 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States N 
in bushels (0000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Burley 
235 oe o* . 








Baltimore ...... 
Boston ....cccccs 1,037 oe ee s 
BEND scvevcecs 1,783 993 111 42 
AGOOt .ccccses 1,366 33 s% 205 
DUAR. ccccccvess 481 «» - 
ee. GOO éweces 611 
RRO . scosessve 336 
Philadelphia .... 819 = 
RMD sssccicess 2,225 287 
TOO scvcccce 8,893 1,313 111 690 
Oct. 30, 1943 6,796 2,467 111 1,181 
Oct. 7, 1942 11,582 1,294 197 49 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of fi seed 
at principal primary points for the week 





ended Nov. 6, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments St cks | 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Minneapolis 522 357 63 111 4,255 2,71° 
Duluth ..... 266 337 506 200 3,17 
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Cfo “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 





Price vs. Quality 


FLouR BuyING “BARGAINS” 
are likely to prove disastrous. For 
more than 40 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, 
knowing that they represented the 
highest and most DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY that scientific milling could 
produce. Do not experiment now. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 














_ MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





WB ON Raabe, cere essa iiss oo cis occa $4,904,187 
SE I RTS Ok ccc cccrccesseceness 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 








Insurance on Flour 90 John Street New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 




















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 








| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
= 











5 SapPHIRE FLoun| 
is milled entirely from 
Vontana Hard Wheat 


As the quality of Montana Hard 
Wheat gained recognition among flour 
users in this country, it was but nat- 
ural that milling companies to whom 
this wheat was available began incor- 
porating it in their milling mix and 
using such incorporation as a_ sales 
argument, 

We appreciate this recognition and 
ihe soundness of the sales argument 
adding to our own sales argument for 




























the flours we mill in the state of Mon- 
tana the reasonable statement that if 
a little is good, more is better. 

SAPPHIRE FLOUR is milled en- 
tirely from Montana Hard Wheat. No 
foreign wheats are available for our 
use; thus, a necessity becomes a virtue. 

Our mills are supported by a sub- 
stantial number of country elevators 
located in what we have proven to be 
the best milling wheat territories with- 
in the state. Thus, we select the best 
at the source. 





MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Offices 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





FLOUR 
BY a 











TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Fine flours milled from the 
cream of this great Kansas 
wheatfield by millers who 
prize their quality and qual- 
ity-reputation above every 
transient advantage. 


Dependable quality and 
value at fair price. 


te 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Lake of the Woods 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 








“HASTINGS” wince cove CABLE CODES 
Montreal Ott) USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Milling Co., Limited 








HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 































SOSSSSSS SO SSSSOSS SSS SSSSSS 


POOOOoOSSoSS 
[GOSS SSSSSSSSOSS 




















oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS OSS SS SS SSS 


& 





+ 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, | QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, 1. B, aie HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, | SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SPILLERS LIMITED 
; ° Ps 
Millers of the 
“aaa ‘| HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 
Canada s PROVENDER == BALANCED 


Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 














“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“YORK” 


“NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 

Ameri 


can nts 
111 John Street, New York 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 2 CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




















CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY eee re STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


Ai UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ist 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 











TORONTO, ONTARIO 





CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





ge | 





Cable 

Address— 
““Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 








ORT COL E MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FH#laple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 





TORONTO VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


wre BAGS corron tits 
- BAGS 
IN CANADA COTTON 


A 


L an 
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The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


Lo 











Since 1857 


James, Hichardson & JUNS 


lain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 





Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 
Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs”’ 











Z / M 





R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


Canadian Hard Spring 
450 El tors in Manitoba, 
Wheat go Bereters tn Meaieote. 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 





WINNIPEG + CANADA 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, East 


“JAMESRICH" TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: 























Cable Address: 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


“DOMFLOUR” 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 














BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 








“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 








MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Canadian Feed Wheat in 
SAWDUST BARGE 
for Shipment by Ocean 


Vancouver, B. C.—A very successful 
experiment in sea transportation of bulk 
grain is now being carried out on this 
coast in connection with the sale of Ca- 
nadian wheat to the CCC for feeding 
purposes in the state of Washington. 

A former carrier of hog fuel (refuse 
from sawmills used for industrial firing), 
the Island Forester of the Island Tug 
& Barge, Ltd., was chartered as an ex- 
periment to handle this feed wheat from 
local elevators to Seattle. 

It was first believed that a marine 
leg would be needed to discharge the 
wheat from the barge at Seattle, and a 
marine leg was taken there from Port- 
land, Oregon. Now it develops the 30- 
inch conveyor belt with which the barge 
was fitted to discharge hog fuel has 
proven quite capable of discharging 
wheat. By using the belt the boat is 
85% self-trimming and unloading. 

Built in Port Glasgow in 1901, the 
barge was launched as the six-master, 
steep ship Comet. Later she was the 
German vessel Ratava and then became 
the American ship James Dollar. She 
is 828 feet long, 46: feet beam, and 26 
feet deep and will carry 4,000 tons of 
wheat. 

When carrying hog fuel she was laden 
to the top of her bulwarks, which had 
been built 16 feet above her decks. But 
her wheat cargo space scarce fills her 
to the ’tween-decks. 

The deck is wide open, probably the 
largest hatch on this coast. It is 246 
feet long by 46 feet wide. In order 
to protect the wheat a roof was built 
over the entire hatch and covered with 
a heavy tarpaulin, and a local company 
made this immense tent within two days. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
“FLUFF JUFFS” ENJOYED 

In North Carolina, Miss See Rice, 
southern representative of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, gave a demonstration 
for students and staff members at North 
Carolina Women’s College, Greensboro, 
and one at Bennett College, an endowed 
college for negroes at Greensboro. After 
her demonstration at the Women’s Col- 
lege, she assisted dietetics students in 
preparing pastries to be served at a 
faculty luncheon at which 250 guests 
were served. They used a rich sweet 
dough fried in deep fat to make “fluff 
juffs” which were greatly enjoyed by the 
visitors. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SOYBEAN YEARBOOK ISSUED 

The 1943-44 yearbook of the National 
Soybean Processors Association has been 
issued and is available from the associa- 
tion offices at 8818 Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, at 50c a copy. It 
contains the names of officers, directors 
and members, with addresses, standing 
committees, constitution and by-laws, 
code of ethics, trading rules and other 
similar material. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA REGULATIONS DISCUSSED 
PuivapetpHia, Pa.—Further discus- 
sion of OPA regulations and their effect 
upon the flour business featured a meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Association of 
Flour Distributors held in the Bourse 
Oct. 22. 
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“DURAMBER” 


SEMOLINA 
FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour wi'hout an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinesors 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


a —_— 








WALL ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


¥ Te PERRIN « 





KANSAS ° 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


Coatsworth « Cooper 


LIMITED 


GRAIN 


FEEDS 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








ee 9 
Golden Loaf” «sou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 











CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


Successors to 


VANCOUVER 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


JUTE 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 

















‘JO’ is rated as an ESSENTIAL WORKER 






He is “essential” because he carries 
through on the most exacting pro- 
duction schedule. He’s on the 
job every day — uniformly de- 
pendable — and today de- 
pendability is more im- 
portant than ever. 

We'd like to introduce 
you to Big Jo—you will 
meet a prospective member 
of your ingredient staff that 
you'll want to put on your 
“payroll” permanently. 






rue Bie Lt eats 
ie all 
oF 


wate 


And Here’s 
the Family 
Big Jo 

Fancy short patent 


Diamond Jo 
Standard bakers’ patent, 


Chief Jo 
High protein 


and sister ‘Josie’ 
Strong, fancy clear 25 

































FLOUR MILLS 


i KeholeR dale Mili alal-ttehic 





CHOICEST SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Manufactured under Laboratory and Bake-Shop Control 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 

INV ADER—Higluten 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Minneapolis, Minn. 


Leading Patents 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'*Makes‘the‘Best*Rye'*Flour’’ 

















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, N. y. 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











WHAT ARE THEY? 
The executive had hired a new secre- 
tary. 
“There are just two words that I can- 
not stand,” he told his new amanuensis, 


“never use them in my presence. One 


of them is ‘swell’ and the other is 
‘lousy.’ ” 
“Okey-doke,” replied the secretary. 
“What are they?” 
¥ ¥ 


PRACTICALLY CERTAIN 
Press Agent—Say, there’s a bunch of 
people outside waiting to see you. 
Among them is a bishop who says he 
married you some years ago. 
Film Star—Gee, I’m practically cer- 
tain I never married a bishop. 
¥ ¥ 
SURPRISE ? 

Lover (eloping with loved one) (to 
taxi driver)—How much is the fare? 
Driver—That’s all right, sir. 

lady’s father settled all that. 


The 


¥ ¥ 

LOST 
The elderly couple had a letter from 
The 
father was reading it and telling his 
wife what it said. “Bill says he is OK 
but that he can’t tell us where he is.” 
“That's like the scoundrel,” the 
mother said, “I just knew he’d go and 


their boy in the armed forces. 


just 


get himself lost.” 
¥ ¥ 
IM POSSIBLE 

Jim—Just think, some of those ruins 
are 5,000 years old. 

Dolly—Say, I’m not that dumb. 

Jim—Don’t you believe they are 5,000 
years old? 

Dolly—How could they be—it’s only 
1943. 

¥ ¥ 
PLEASURE TO COUNT 

Grocer—So counting sheep didn’t put 
you to sleep last night? 

Butcher—No, with lamb chops at their 
present price it was a pleasure and kept 
me awake! 

¥ ¥ 
SIMPLE 

If a man had four horses and only 
three stalls, how would he get the four 
horses into the three stalls? 

Easy! Eat one of the horses. 

¥ ¥ 
HUNGRY, MAYBE 

And while we were hunting wild ani- 
mals, we saw a man-eating tiger. 

Well, some people will eat anything. 

¥ ¥ 
EXPLANATION 


Auto Salesman.—How did you happen 
to have that mishap with that second- 
hand car I sold you? 

Buyer—lI couldn’t put out my hand 
while I was pushing it around a corner. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent ill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











—_ Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2, 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’”’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“Grarns,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MaRVEL,"’ Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiuip,’’ Dundee 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


OC. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











Low Grades ans Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: ““CENTURY”’ 








BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]LOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








"a. of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR <aaces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 
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Specialized Flour Service « 


| 
] 
{ 





A Flour for Every Purpose 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH | 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


DWIGHT BUILDING 
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ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


® 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOU 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 


Our 94th year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
CHICKASHA Cable Address 
OKLA. ““Washita” 


Capacity 
800 bbls 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country- Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. ........- 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ...........cceeee 39 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ..........++ 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .......seeeeeeees 33 
Weevil-Cide Co., The .....ccccccceseece lla 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.... ... 
Western Assurance Co. ........eeeeeees 34 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 35 
Western Milling Co. .....cccccccccccces 19 
Western Star Mill Co. .......+. eccces ee 
WEED Gi GI avs wees viesevccccressvccccs 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co......... wane 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ....... eneericses 25 
Williams Bros. Co. ...... eecccevesecece 37 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Imc..........-- 9a 
Wisconsin Milling Co. ...... iveneectess oe 
Wolf Milling Co. ......... 6456065650660 38 
Weele Mis. Ge, GAG. ¢ccvcevsceerss - 35 





























MILLER CARRIES A DOUBLE BURDEN 


Today’s conditions are tremendously increasing the demands on the miller’s 





time and energy. 

In addition to his regular production responsibilities, he may be plagued 
with manpower shortage, transportation delays, inability to secure new equip- 
: ment or to get old equipment repaired and other troublesome problems. 

He needs all the assistance that can be given him in his big task of getting 
maximum production to help meet America’s food demands. 

Fortunately, problems of color improvement, maturity and enrichment need 
. not be a serious burden to the miller. With the help of 
: Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.-A, you can pro- 


duce a flour brilliantly white, well-matured, and properly 


enriched with essential nutrients. NA - 103 





WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


Ballad 
for Americans 


If Lefty Garland woodsheds enough 
and really learns to cut the buck and 
play off the elbow on his hot pipe, 
someday he may sign with some combo 
known for its solid send of jive. 

Some of us know what this means; 
a lot of us don’t. Lefty’s dad, for in- 
stance, thinks swing is just noise. So 
do most of the neighbors. The ones 
next door to the Garlands think “there 
ought to be a law”. 


But nobody in this free land really 
wants Lefty Garland abolished by 
government decree. Nobody here 
wants to knuckle down to any two-bit 
bureaucrat who stamps the world’s 
music “approved” or “forbidden”. 


At General Mills, we treasure Lefty’s 
freedom of choice. In our case it 
means the right to choose the avenues 
our research shall explore, what foods 
we shall make and how, what improve- 
ments we shall work for, that the 
whole people can enjoy. 

Through freedom of choice, Amer- 
icans have created for themselves the 
highest standard of living in the whole 
world. Guarding this right is a job 
we all share. General Mills pledges 
itself to do its part. 
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